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WOMEN COMPOSE 
ADVISORY CABINET 


One from Each Ward Appointed by 
Mayor-Elect of Santa Monica, Cal. 


Santa Monica is to be the first city 
in the United States, if not in the 
world, to have a municipal advisory 
cabinet of women. Mayor-elect R. H. 
Dow has appointed seven women, 
one from each of the seven wards. 

Before election he promised the 
women that if successful he would 
give them a voice in the city govern- 
ment. 7 
“Not only will they be consulted 
as to appointments,” said the mayor- 
elect, “but they will be called on for 
advice in all matters affecting munici- 
pal legislation.” 

MOST POPULAR TOPIC 
IN KANSAS IS SUFFRAGE 


So Says Director of Libraries at State 
University 


The most popular subject which is 
being discussed in Kansas today is 
woman suffrage, says the Leaven- 
worth Times. At least, this is the 
conclusion which the director of libra- 
ries at the University of Kansas has 
reached. Among the hundred or 
more package libraries that the uni- 
versity has made up to send out to 
people in the State are two on votes 
for women, one covering the affirma- 
tive side and one the negative. The 
director of the libraries says that the 
affirmative package never gets back 
from its two weeks’ stay in a place 
without there being a dozen requests 
for it from other persons. The nega- 
tive package is less popular. 

It would -bé & goodidea to’ Provide 
a dozen or more “affirmative pack- 
ages,” since the waiting list for them 
is so long. 

The University Extension depart- 
ment of the Wisconsin State Univer- 
sity likewise reports that there are 
more calls for literature on woman 
suffrage than on any other subject. 
They keep twenty packages going. 


MORE GRANGERS 
FAVOR WOMEN 


The State Granges of Maine and 
Vermont endorsed woman suffrage at 
their recent annual meetings. Ver- 
mont did so for the first time. 





WHY NOT ELECT A WOMAN — 


Susan Walker FitzGerald, Candidate for the Boston School Board, is 
a Member of Official Board of the National Suffrage Associ- 
ation and is Known from Maine to California—Her Campaign 
in Behalf of the Schools Has Great Significance for 
Suffrage and Educational Reform 

















Mr. Granville Fernald introduced 
the suffrage resolutions in Maine. 
They were strongly worded. Several 
able speakers were prepared to sup- 
port them, but there was no need. 
Hardly had they been read by the 
secretary when an enthusiastic young 
Granger leaped to his feet and shout- 
ed: “Worthy Master, as there is not 
a man in this hall that dares to op- 
posé those resolutions, I move that 
they be adopted!” And they were, 
unanimously. The Grange in Maine 
has nearly 59,000 members. 


WANT PURE FOOD 


Los Angeles Women Take Steps to 
Expose Adulterations 


The first thing the women of Los 
Angeles did after election, it is re- 
ported, was to demand of the State 
Board of Health the names of all 
firms manufacturing or dealing in im- 
pure and adulterated foodstuffs. They 
propose to advertise the names, and 
urge people not to buy the unwhole- 
some goods. 


Among the Kansas organizations 
which have endorsed woman suffrage 
are the State Grange, the State Horti- 
cultural Society, the State Federation 
of Labor, the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 


Governor Carey of Wyoming says 
that not two per cent. of the male 
voters of that State would be willing 
to repeal woman suffrage. Wyoming 
has tried it for 42 years. 

















child. 


girl, 


BUT in Boston also. 


school committee, was born in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., May 9, 1871; daughter 
of the late John Grimes Walker, .ad- 
miral in the United. States Navy. She 
received her elementary education in 
Salem, Boston and Washington, grad- 
uating from Bryn Mawr College, Pa., 
in 1893. 

The following year she became sec- 
retary to the President of Bryn Mawr, 





Susan Walker FitzGerald, candidate, 
of the School Voters’ League for| 





MRS. FITZGERALD is of good old New England stock 
BUT she is just as much interested in the children of the latest immigrant as in any other Boston 


BUT she has always beileved that it is a woman’s duty and privilege to do actual 
world’s workers, and she has. done regular professional work ever since her student-life ended. 

MRS. FITZGERALD is not only a happy wife and the Joyful mother of three sturdy children 

BUT she has demonstrated her faith in the schools she hopes to serve by committing to their care her 
two young daughters of school age. 
MRS. FITZGERALD has worked long and devotedly for young people, not only in New York, as a tru- 


ant-officer and settlement-worker, 
For over a year, as Secretary of the School Voters’ League, she has studied the 


schools with very great care and attended all the meetings of the School Committee. 


and this was followed by three years 
as head of Fiske Hall in Barnard Col- 
lege, New York, and three years as 
head worker of the Richmond Hill 
settlement house, New York. Later, 
as a member of the Child. Labor Com- 
mittee in New York, she was actively 
responsible for the passage of laws 
restricting the employment of chil- 
dren and providing for compulsory 
education until a certain age. In 
order-that the working of these laws 




















MR. AND MRS. RICHARD Y. FITZGERALD AND FAMILY 


Five Reasons for Electing Susan Walker FitzGerald 


MRS. FITZGERALD is a g. aduate of Bryn Mawr College, and so has herself received the best educa- 


ticnal equipment our country has to offer, 
BUT she is democratic to the core and believes that any girl should be able to obtain in our Boston 
Public Schools an adequate education for life. ' 
MRS. FITZGERALD Is the daughter of Admiral Walker, and so might have led the life of any society 


work among the 


might receive a thorough test, Mrs. 
FitzGerald was appointed a truant of- 
ficer and served for one year. 

Mrs. FitzGerald is secretary of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 


ciation and a member of the Board 
of the National Suffrage Association. 


Last year she was secretary of the 
School Voters’ League, and as such 
made a close study of the school sit- 


(Continued on Page 2.) 
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MOTHERS WIN 


Their Votes Carry Bond Iseue for 
Union High School In San Joaquin 
County, Cal.—Bells, Anvils and One 
Thousand Children’s Horns Cele- 
brate the Victory 


Northern San Joaquin will have its 
$150,000 modern union high school 
plant. The bonds carried, with 66 
votes to spare. Under the heading, 
“The Women Did it,” the Stockton 
(Cal.) Record says: 

“It was the Lodi vote that saved 
the bonds, and it was the mothers of 
Lodi who made the vote what it was. 
There -were nearly as many women 
as men. ; 

“It was no wonder that the school 
children turned last night into the 
opening spasm of Chinese New Year. 
Anvils boomed, school and church 
bells clanged, whistles shrilled, and 
nearly one thousand little horns toot- 
ed almost continuously, long after the 
regular bed-time of the little tooters.” 


SANTA ANA WOMEN VOTE 








| They Carry School Bonds—Vote in 
Larger Proportion Than Men 


With the women exercising their 
| right of suffrage for the first time, 
| Santa Ana, Cal., has voted $200,000 
| high school bonds and $25,900 gram- 
| mar school bonds. The press des- 
| patches say: 

“The women were a big factor in 
the election, a far larger proportion 
of them voting than of men.” 


WOODLAND WOMEN 

CAST BIG VOTE 

High School Students Take Voters to 

the Polls—High Praise for the 

Women—“The Bables We Saw at 

the Polis Were a Contented Lot,” 
Says Editor 


In Woodland, Cal., the high school 
bonds were carried by a vote of 816 
to 157. Many workers, including the 
high school students, were busy all 
day carrying voters to the polis in 
automobiles and carriages. The Home 
Alliance says editorially: 

“The women voters turned out in 
large numbers, and voted and worked 
for the bonds. For the second time 
this month the women voters have 
‘made good,’ proving themselves pro- 
gressive and public-spirited citizens.” 

At the last election in Woodland 
before women could vote, the town 
went dry by 36 majority. This time 
it went dry by a majority of 356. 
About 400 women voted. The Home 
Alliance says: 

“When the question of enfranchis- 
ing our sisters in other States shall 
arise, the opponents of that act of 
justice will bestir themselves in the 
search for arguments drawn from 
localities where the right to vote has 
been exercised, 

“But we advise them not to waste 
time in Woodland, and perhaps we 
would be justified in advising them to 
go to some locality farther away than 
California. One would certainly be 
a bad example of moral strabismus 
who could see anything to criticise in 
the conduct of the ladies of Wood- 
land at the polls. Their appearance 
at the polls certainly had a salutary 
effect on questions submitted, and in 
addition to the beneficial results com- 
ing from thefr participation in civic 
questions, it proved the gallant spirit 
of the male voters. Had it not been 
for the disagreeable weather, and the 
unusual tension of interest in the 
question before them, the day woul! 
have appeared as a festal day. The 
ladies were dignified, yet smiling, the 
} gentlemen polite. The usual jars and 
discord at elections were kept in 
check by the presence of the ladies. 

“So far, no man has complained of 
the neglect of his wife, and the babies 
we saw at the polls were a contented 
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WHEN A BABY DIES 


[One hundred and _ sixty-seven 
babies died in Detroit during July and 
August as a result of drinking impure 
milk. Jane Addams says: “Because 
women consider the government 
men’s affair, they have become 80 
ecnfused in regard to their traditional 
business in life, the rearing of chil- 
dren, that they bear with complacency 
a statement made by the Nestor of 
sanitary reformers that one-half of 
the tiny lives which make up the 
city’s death-rate each year might be 
saved by a more thorough application 
of sanitary science. Because it im- 
plies the use of the suffrage, they do 
not consider it women’s business to 
save these lives.’’] 





When a baby dies—when a baby dies, 

When the white lids droop oer the 
wondering eyes, 

When the warm red mouth with its 
wistful smile 

That made us glad such a little while 

Is still and cold; when the blithe wee 
thing 

That we loved will 
play, nor sing; 

When the clinging fingers relax their 
grasp; 

When a kiss or a prayer, or the loving 
clasp 

Of longing arms, in a close embrace, 

Can bring no smile to the wee white 
face; 

When the purple shadow begins to 
creep, 

And veils the face for its long, long 
sleep, 

Ah, how can we know, be we never 
so wise, 

What is lost to the world when a baby 
dies? 


laugh not, nor 


When death has taken a little child, 

Where are the smiles that he would 
have smiled? 

Where are the gurgles and chuckling 


coos, 
The love-talk that only the babies 
use? 
Where are the romps and the baby 
plays, 


And the thousand alluring baby ways? 

Where are the dimples that used to 
play 

Hide and seek all the live-long day 


in the cheek so soft and warm and 
pink? 

Where are the sunbeams that used to 
link 

In a chain of gold through the baby’s 
hair, 


And lingered lovingly all day there? 

Where are the lisping words he spoke 

In a soft little voice that paused and 
broke 

Over the words—oh, so hard to say 

In any but just the babiest way? 

Where is the gaze so wide and wise 

That used to be in those baby eyes? 

Where’s the joy that throbbed like a 
living thing 

In our hearts when we felt the round 
arms cling, 

And held so close that tiny form, 

So pulsing with life, so sweet, so 
warm? 

Where is the warm round place his 
head 

Made in the comfy, soft white bed, 

Now all unrumpled, and smooth and 
white 

Through “nap-time’” by 
“sleep-time” at night? 

Where is the touch of the moist red 
lips 

That he gave when he stood on his 
“footy-tips” 

And held out his arms and begged to 
“come”? 

Ah, but it’s tragic to count the sum 

Of the good that fate to our life de- 
nies 

When a baby dies—when a baby 
dies! 


day, and 


And where is the man that he might 
have made, 
Strong and sturdy and unafraid, 
If he had but lived—if the ebbing tide 
Had called him not—if he had not 
died? 
—Detroit News. 
one 


INDORSEMENTS OF 
WOMAN CANDIDATE 





Francis J. Garrison 

I hope for Mrs. FitzGerald’s elec- 
tion to the School Committee because, 
first, every School Committee should 
have efficient women members, and 
second, Mrs. FitzGerald is, in my 
opinion, exceptionally qualified for 
that position. 

Boston has been too long deprived 
of the expert services which women 
like Abby W. May, Lucretia Crocker 
and Mrs. Fifield gave to the schools, 
and this opportunity to secure a wor- 
thy successor to them should not be 
lost. Francis J. Garrison. 

Dr. Evangeline W. Young 

I have advocated the candidacy of 
Mrs. FitzGerald for the School Com- 
mittee because I believe her to be 
eminently qualified, by education and 
by her experience as a social worker 
and a student of educational prob- 
lems, to fill such a position intelli- 
gently and ably. 

I shall vote for Mrs. FitzGerald on 
Jan. 9 because I believe that the wom- 


next School Committee, not chiefly 
because a woman is needed there, but 
because her work as truant officer in 
New York and on laws affecting chil- 
dren shows that she is the best fitted 
person for the position. 


from that of the man, is no less valu- 
able in the solution of the public 
school problems, and that it should 
be represented. 


Evangeline W. Young. 





Mrs. Alfred Sinclair Clark, President 
Woman's Trade Union League 

What is the vital phase of the task 
which confronts the School Commit- 
tee of a great city? Are not its 
schools filled with children of hard- 
pressed mothers—stretching a meagre 
income over a multitude of wants, or 


to the School Committee, in my Judg- 
ment, for the following reasons: 


1. Because the interests of the 
Boston schools, from the standpoint 
of children, parents, teachers and ad- 
ministration alike, call for the pres- 
ence of a member who is acceptable 
and distinctly representative of these 
interests. The effort to represent the 
teachers’ interests as different from 
those of the pupils is futile and fool- 
ish. Mrs. FitzGerald represents these 
interests. Together they constitute 
the public interest. 








W. FitzGerald, a woman who pos-' 
sesses the needed qualifications to an 
unusual degree, and who has, in addi- 
tion, a personal interest in the schools 
because she has children attending 
them. 

There has been great dissatisfac- 
tion because the reorganized Boston 
School Board has lacked the advan- 
tage of having a woman member, and 
the opinion is expressed on all sides 
that the Board will be much strength- 
ened by the election of Mrs. Fitz- 
Gerald, who will go into office pledged 





























Mrs. FitzGerald at Home with her 
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Family—Mrs. M. G. Whiting (upper left), Mrs. F. L, Whitman (lower right). 





striving in factory or store to earn 
their little ones’ food and clothing? 
Must not the public schools, then, 
meet the needs of more or less “un- 
mothered” children? Not the ablest 
theorist nor the most efficient practi- 
cal man can alone realize these needs 
as can a woman—an able woman, I 
mean, wlio understands the human 
wants of children, knows that hard- 
pressed mothers are denied the joy 
of fulfilling them, and grasps the con- 
sequent rich opportunity of the pub- 
lic schools. Such an one I believe 
Mrs, FitzGerald to be, and for the 
sake of such children and such moth- 
ers I endorse her candidacy. 
Sue Ainslie Clark. 
Mrs. Alice Parker Lesser, Counsellor- 
at-Law 
Mrs. FitzGerald should be on the 


Alice Parker Lesser. 





Prof. A. A. Berle, Tufts College 


2. Because these interests are so 
predominantly feminine, chiefly com- 
prising the mothers and the teachers 
—who, without a woman, are left 
without such representation as a wom- 
an alone can give—their representa- 
tive should be a woman. 

3. Because it is time that the un- 
democratic oligarchy called the Pub- 
lic School Association should be 
taught that it is a servant, not a mas- 
ter, of the school interests of Boston. 

A. A. Berle. 





Mrs. Esther F, Boland 
(Former Chairman of the School Suf- 
frage Department of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association) 

It is universally admitted that a 
woman’s insight and sympathetic un- 
derstanding of children make it pos- 
sible for her to be useful on the Board 
which administers the schools, pro- 
vided, of course, that she possesses 
the requisite qualifications of educa- 
tion, judgment, experience and tact. 

This being conceded as a general 
principle, it is fortunate that the citi- 
zens of Boston may at this time put 
this principle into effect by electing 








an’s point of view, while differing 


Mrs. FitzGerald should be elected 





on the School Committee Mrs, Susan 


to serve the interests of the children 

and to do everything in her power to 

promote the efficiency of the schools. 
Esther Frances Boland. 





W. Dudley Cotton, 
Law 

I heartily favor the candidacy of 
Mrs. FitzGerald. 

To determine a school policy for 
50,000 girl pupils and 2,000 women 
teachers, a woman’s point of view is 
well-nigh indispensable. By charac- 
ter, education and experience in life, 
Mrs. FitzGerald is well qualified to 
fill this need in our School Commit- 
tee. 

She is today a stronger candidate 
than either Mr. Merritt or Mr. Lee. 
Many Democrats and many members 
of the Public School Association will 
split their vote in her favor. 

W. Dudley Cotton, Jr. 


PRESS COMMENTS ON 
MRS. FITZGERALD 


Boston Herald (Dec. 21) 
There are indications that the wom- 
en who are advancing the candidacy 
of Mrs. Susan W. FitzGerald may be 
as active on election day as were the 


Jr, Attorney-at- 








SCHOOL COMMITTEE 
WOMEN APPROVE 





Four women serving on neighboring 
school boards have written at length 
their reasons for believing women 
should be represented. We give brief 
extracts. 

Mrs. Charles M. Baker, who has 
served in Brookline for eleven years, 
writes: “There are two women as a 
matter of course on our board of nine. 
The intelligence of the town demands 
the cooperation of women in the care 
of the children and the conduct of the 
schools.” 


Mrs. Edmund A. Whitman of Cam- 
bridge writes: “No family could get 
on successfully without a woman in 
it, no matter how efficient the man at 
the head. A woman’s familiarity with 
the problems of childhood makes wom- 
en peculiarly fitted to serve on the 
school committee.” 


Mrs. Frank F. Davidson of Newton 
says that’ the school board in a large 
city tends to become more and more 
an administrative body, and to drift 
away from intimate contact with the 
schools. “Accordingly, there seem to 
be definite reasons why there should 
be women on the school boards.” 


Mrs. George Whiting of Somerville 
writes: “A woman is in closer sym- 
pathy with the women teachers; of 
this I am convinced again and again. 
While the child would always be my 
first interest, the teacher is second 
only in small degree.” 





victorious sisters in Los Angeles. 
Hundreds of women have volunteered 
or been asked to do work ranging 
from the addressing of postal cards to 
working at the polls. Automobiles 


will be used freely. Scores of rallies 
will be held. Women who have never 
taken much of an interest in cam- 
paign issues will be reached. The 


campaign, which seemed to lag for a 
few days, is brightening up again un- 
der the stimulus of Mrs. FitzGerald 
and the School Voters’ League, and 
there is no doubt that all these ef- 
forts will mean something election 
day. 
Practical Politics (Dec. 23) 

It goes without saying that the Pub- 
lic School Association is mightily stir- 
red over the candidacy of Susan Walk- 
er FitzGerald for the school board. 
The time for plain lying concerning 
her candidacy having passed, it has 
become necessary to indulge in some- 
thing more ornamental. Mrs, Fitz- 
Gerald could not get 5,000 signatures, 
but she did. Mrs. FitzGerald could 
not obtain vote-making support, but 
she has obtained it, and today Mrs. 
FitzGerald is a genuine candidate for 
the school board and has a better 
chance of winning than either of the 
P. S. A. candidates. The Transcript’s 
demand that somebody withdraw has 
not been heeded either by Brock er 
Lee, and it looks as if one or both of 
them would go down to defeat. The 
defeat of Joseph Lee is conceded, even 
in P. S. A. circles, although not pub- 
licly. 


Boston Globe (Dec. 18) 

Mrs. FitzGerald is the candidate of 
the School Voters’ League. She is re- 
ceiving considerable support from the 
women voters, and from quite a num- 
ber of citizens who believe there 
should be a woman on the School 
Board. Mrs. FitzGerald is one of the 
leading suffragettes of New England, 
and is regarded by those who know 
her as a very capable woman. 

Mrs. FitzGerald’s friends expect the 
support of a majority of the women 
teachers in the public schools, because 
of her advocacy of reforms and equal- 
ity of men and women in the service 
of the city. 

The schoolteachers are said to be 
desiraus of evening up scores with 
Messrs. Brock and Lee because of 
their attitude on the salary question. 


Boston American (Dec. 17) 

Although the men have been gener- 
ous with their help, it has been the 
women all over the city who turned 
out and worked as though their close 
personal interests were at stake. 
Housewives, up early, would run out 
before breakfast and before the day’s 
work had begun to get the signatures 
of neighboring housewives. 

Two women factory workers who 
live out in Jamaica Plain near Mrs. 
FitzGerald came in town the other 
night, after their day’s work, in order 
to register at City Hall, and then stop- 


(Continued on Page 3.) 
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Of Course You’ve Tried 
Educator Wafers--buttered! 

Didn't you find them far more conven- 
ient to serve than bread—to say nothing of 
their delicious whole wheat flavor—as sat- 
isfying as it is unique. 

So now you know how exquisitely 
sweet and nut-like are Educator Whole- 
Wheat Wafers—one of many varieties of 


EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


The Cracker of Character and Economy 

They were originated by my father, Dr. 
Wm. L. Johnson, whose great aim in life 
was to give to the world a cracker contain- 
ing all the nourishment that Nature put 
into the grains. 

| personally sample each day's bake. 1 
insist on pe to perfection — so that you 
may enjoy Educator Wafers just like the 


ones my father originated. 

Get them at your grocer’s. Look forthe name 
EDUCATOR. If he cannot supply you, order 
from us. Anyway,send 10 cents in stamps for 
large trial box, and please mention your grocer's 
name. 

JOHNSON EDUCATOR FOOD CO. 

24 Batterymarch St.. Boston, Mass. 


——— 





WHY MRS. FITZGERALD 

SHOULD GET A BIG VOTE 

. —h_. 

Mrs. Susan W. FitzGerald ought to 
get a large vote because she is this 
year the only woman candidate for the 
Boston School Board. Half the school 
children are girls, and nearly all the 
teachers are women. A board which 
has to do mainly with women and 
children clearly ought to have at least 
ohe woman upon it. 

She ought to get a large vote on her 
merits because she is exceptionally 
well qualified to do good service on 
the board. 

She ought to get a large vote be 
cause she is the choice of the teach- 
ers, The teachers know more about 
the schools than any other set of per- 
sons in the community, and are bet- 
ter qualified to judge who will make 
a useful member of the school board. 
They are experts. 

She ought to get a large vote as a 
protest against the methods whieh are 
being used to defeat her. From the 
first it was recognized that her abil- 
ity and her popularity made her a 
strong candidate. Those who desire 
the re-election of Mr. Lee and Mr. 
Brock were much alarmed. They 
have moved heaven and earth to de- 
feat her, and some of the methods 
used to discredit her and her candi- 
dacy have been unqualifiedly con- 
temptible. 

One of these methods has been the 
attempted intimidation of teachers. 
When teachers worked for the re- 
election of a member of the present 
school board (Mr. David A. Ellis) 
they were not only permitted to do so, 
but were praised for it. Now, when 
they exercise their right as citizens 
to work against the re-election of Mr. 
Lee and Mr. Brock, the same people 
who praised them before threaten 
them with penalties, and declare that 
the teachers must be “driven out of 
politics.” The Janitors’ Association 
is in politics, and the teachers have 
more than once been made to feel its 
power. No one suggests that the jan- 
itors shall be disciplined for it. In 
New York the street-cleaning force 
under Col. Waring wanted him re- 
tained in office, yet they most of them 
voted for Tammany, because they 
knew that if they did not, and if Tam- 
many won, Tammany would punish 
them, while Col. Waring would not. 
Some Boston teachers who do not 
want Brock and Lee re-elected are go- 
ing to vote for them for fear that, if 
they do not, they will be discipiined. 
Many others who long to work against 
them do not dare. Intimidation of 
voters should be rebuked. 

Mrs. FitzGerald ought to get a large 
vote in the interest of political inde- 
pendence. The main argument used 


weight will be given to party labels 
and more to individual merit in school 
committee candidates. 
the old régime, Mrs. Emily A. Fifield 
(who served twenty years on the Bos- 
ton School Board, and was one of its 
most respected members), got a big- 
ger vote on one occasion, though she 
had the nomination of only one of the 
great parties, than another candidate 
who had the joint nomination of both. 

Mrs. FitzGerald ought to get a large 
vote as a protest against the present 
régime. There is no need to call in 
question the good intentions of the 
school board. But the situation in 
Boston today shows what a serious 
botch a small group of well-meaning 
men can make by ignoring entirely 
the women’s viewpoint, in a matter 
which especially concerns women, and 
about which the women know more 
than they do. 

The P. S. A. school board has done 
some good things; it has omitted to 
do some others; and it has done a 
number of which it has no reason to 
be proud. But in the most important 
single piece of wofk that it had to do, 
it made a grave mistake. It elected 
an exceptionally tyrannical and tact- 
less superintendent, who has been an 
incubus to the teachers and the 
schools for the last six years; and it 
is bent upon re-electing him for an- 
other six. Mr. Brooks has taken 
pains to make himself acceptable to 
the business men, and he has the sup- 
port of “Big Business”; but he has 
shown the most contemptuous disre- 
gard for the welfare, the feelings, the 
viewpoint, and even the plain rights 
of the teachers. It is a truism that, 
in order to produce the best results 
for the schools and the children, a su- 
perintendent must be able to com- 
mand the confidence and esteem ef 
the teachers, to enlist their cordial co- 
bperation, and to inspire them with 
enthusiasm for their work. When he 
fails to do this—when he does the 
exact opposite—he is a failure as a 
superintendent. Mr. Brooks is not 
only distrusted, but absolutely detest- 
ed by the whole 2,500 teachers of Bos- 
ton. Teachers cannot do their best 
work for the children when they are 
chronically ill used, cowed and ter- 
rorized. Mrs. FitzGerald should be 
elected in order that Mr. Brooks may 
not be re-elected. A. S. B. 


FORMER CHIEF JUSTICE 
PRAISES SUFFRAGE 


Says Women Voters of Wyoming 
Have Always Been on Side of Tem- 
perance, Morality and Good Order— 
Better Candidates Nominated 











The Saturday Evening Post last 
week came out with a frontispiece re- 
presenting a little girl’s figure—a sort 
of feminine Cupid—carrying a trans- 
parency with “Votes for Women.” 
The paper contains an article describ- 
ing Mrs. Garrett, a woman Justice of 
the Peace of whom Wyoming has rea- 
son to be proud. The article refers 
to her as the first woman in 
Wyoming to hold such a position. 
This is another instance of “That Dan- 
gerous First.” Mrs. Esther Morris 
was a Justice of the Peace in Wyom- 
ing about forty years ago. She served 
so acceptably that, although there was 
a male Justice of the Peace in the 
same town, most of the people brought 
their cases to her: and there was very 
rarely any appeal taken from her de- 
cisions. 

Former Chief Justice Groesbeck of 
Wyoming, who suggested to Marion 
Hamilton Carter to interview Mrs. 
Garrett, has borne strong testimony to 
the good results of equal suffrage. In 
answer to one of the periodical attacks 
by Eastern anti-suffragists, several 
years ago, he wrote: 

“Wyoming women have exercised 
the franchise generally, and there are 
scarcely any who do not vote. The 
ladies have not been office-seekers. The 
position of County Superintendent of 
Schools in the several counties has 
been generally conceded to them, and 
they seem to excel in that place. 

“The influence of women upon our 
legislation and our elections has been 
marked. Party conventions have 
abandoned nominating corrupt, dis- 
honest or immoral men, as they can- 
not obtain the woman vote. Our elec- 
tions are orderly, and so are the pri- 


against her is that she cannot be 
elected. If everybody who would like 
to see her on the school board votes 
for her, she will be elected. Under 
the new charter, it is hoped that less| gambling and immorality. 

“Our constitution is broad and liber-|out against woman suffrage. This 
al and our laws are progressive and|will not make suffrage doctrine less 
Even under| wholesome. Three-fourths of the jury 





can render a verdict in a civil case; 
our election laws are based on the Aus- 
tralian system; our schools are ex- 
cellent, and sparsely-settled school 
districts receive a stipulated sum from 
the public moneys before they are ap- 
portioned pro rata among the pupils; 
child labor is prohibited, and cruelty 
to children is punished severely; our 
prisons and jails must be cleanly kept, 
and the inmates treated humanely; 
the irrigation laws are the best in the 
arid regions; and our code of laws, 
taken as a whole, is progressive and 
cleanly. The ‘age of consent’ is eigh- 
teen years, an advance, I think, on 
New England legislation in this re- 
gard. 
“Impartial suffrage is firmly fixed in 
the affections of our people, and the 
Constitutional Convention of 1889, 
which framed our present organic law, 
passed the woman suffrage clauses 
with but one dissenting vote. 

“It must always be borne in mind 
that the women constitute only about 
one-third of our voting strength, and 
that their influence would be greater 
were there not such a disparity be- 
tween the male and female voters. 
“The moral tone of our State is im- 
proving, owing to the influence of the 
women electors, who are as modest, 
womanly and God-fearing as those of 
New England; and we would not dis- 
card the ‘home element’ in our politics 
if we could. 
“We have lost nothing, but have 
gained much, by our many years of 
equal rights; and we have been taught 
by the best teacher, Experience, to be- 
lieve with Emerson that, if all the 
vices are to be represented as polit- 
ical factors, some of the virtues should 
e.” 





Former Chief Justice Groesbeck 
adds one other point, which is of in- 
terest inasmuch as an obscure individ- 
ual from the Pacific Coast has lately 
been asserting in mewspaper inter- 
views that cities which have woman 
suffrage and the recall find that these 
innovations lower the price of their 
municipal bonds. Says Judge Groes- 
beck: 

“We are a law-abiding people. This 
must be our reputation abroad, as our 
State and municipal bonds sell at a 
premium. This would not be the case 
were we known to be a dishonest or 
lawless commonwealth, as nothing is 
more sensitive than capital in this re- 
spect.” 


——— 


CONCERNING WOMEN 





Mrs. Ella Flagg Young has been 





Sylvia Pankhurst will speak in St. 
Louis Jan. 23. 





Miss Margaret Pugh has been elect- 
ed to the City Council of Birmingham, 
England, by a large majority. 





Beatrice Forbes-Robertson lately ad- 
dressed a meeting of the Just Govern- 
ment League in Baltimore, at which 
more than $2100 was raised for the 
suffrage cause. 





Mrs. Minnie J. Reynolds will have 
a table of books and stationery at 
the coming Suffrage Fair in New 
York. Contributions of books, new 
or second-hand, may be sent to her 
at 180 Madison avenue, New York 
City. 





Miss Virginia Brooks, the “girl re- 
former” of West Hammond, and 
an ardent suffragist, backed by 500 
citizens, will go before the next Cook 
County (Ill.) grand jury in an effort 
to secure assistance to check vice in 
her town. This is the climax of a 
crusade led by Miss Brooks during a 
period of two years. 





Mrs. Maud Wood Park, who lately 
completed a trip around the world, 
says that in China she found every ar- 
gument used against votes for women 
here used against the anti-foot-binding 
movement there. Among other things, 
it was declared that Chinese men 
wanted their women as different from 
themselves as possible; that, if they 


“The influence of the women voters|from home and neglect their children;. 
has always been on the side of tem-/that all the women were not in favor 
perance, morality and good govern-jof abolishing the practice, etc., etc. 
ment, and opposed to drunkenness, 








Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan has come 


popular with the “plain people.” 


CHILD LABOR DAY 





The National Child Labor Commit- 
tee at its recent annual meeting in 
New York City invited the churches of 
America to observe Sunday, Jan. 28, 
or Saturday, Jan. 27, as Child Labor 
Day. Full data will be sent free of 
charge to any minister who is think- 
ing cf holding such a service. Ad- 
dress Owen R. Lovejoy, 105 E. 22d 
street, New York City. 





THE STUDY CLASS 


The next afterncon meeting of the 
Study Class, conducted by the Boston 
Equal Suffrage Association for Good 
Government, will be held next Tues- 
day at 3 P. M. 





jections: 
Without the Ballot,” “Massachusetts 
Rights and Exemptions Given by Law 


WHY NOT ELECT 
A WOMAN 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
uation and attended all the meetings 
of the Boston School Committee. 

In 1901 Mrs. FitzGerald was mar- 
ried to Richard Y. FitzGerald, a Bos- 
ton lawyer and author, who heartily 
sympathizes with his wife’s aims and 
viewpoint. They have three children, 
two of whom are in the public schools, 
Anne, aged 9; Rebecca, aged 6, and 
Susan, aged 3. Mrs. FitzGerald has 
recently said that the thing most to 
be feared for our public schools is 





that they will come to be known as 
schools of the poor people only, all 
those who can afford it sending their 
children to private schools. 
by electing Mrs, FitzGerald to the 
school committee, help to make our 
schools so good that they will again 
warrant the confidence and support 
of ALL THE PEOPLE. 


Let us, 





PRESS COMMENTS 


(Continued from Page 2.) 





Miss Caroline B.|ping at their homes for supper, met 
Cook, A.B., Wellesley, a practicing again and walked over a mile to sign 
Boston lawyer, will speak on the ob-/the papers for a woman candidate for 
“Woman’s Power Greater | school committee. 


Boston Traveler (Symposium) 
Instead of this feeling of co-opera- 


to Women and Not to Men.” The | tion among the teachers, there exists 


Friday, Jan. 12, at 8 P. M. 





education. 


evening meeting of the class, cover- 
ing the same subject, will be held on 


A National Women’s Life Saving 
League has just been incorporated, 
with its principal offices in New York. 
It aims to encourage swimming among 
women and children, to teach them 
how to save life, and to educate public 
opinion in favor of swimming and 
life-saving as a branch of elementary 


today one of unrest, suspicion and 
hostility, which assuredly works for 
the detriment of the schools in that 
it acts directly on the children. 

We believe that the vital issue lies 
in the failure of our community to 
get a legitimate return on its invest- 
ment. We believe that the undue 
emphasis on business efficiency in the 
past six years of our school adminis- 
tration has been a distinct menace to 
the future citizenship of our commun- 
ity. 








FOUND—A PANACEA 





Go Forth for the Cause and Satisfy Your Long-felt Desires for 
Fame, Philanthropy, Contact with Human Nature, Good 
Health and Fun 





We have found a panacea. No mat- 
ter what kind of a person you are, no 
matter what ambition, desire, or pref- 
erences you have, we have found at 
last the one thing that wiil satisfy you. 
Tell us who you are, and we will pre- 
scribe for you, and the prescription 
will always read like this: “Go forth 
and sell The Woman’s Journal on the 
street.” 


For example: Do you burn with a 
philanthropic wish to be a great pub- 
lic benefactor, to render aid to all who 
are in need of guidance? Then stand 
upon the street corner selling Jour- 
nals, and humanity will flock to you 
and drink of your wisdom. “Where is 
the Doll’s Hospital?” “Can you tell 


again re-elected superintendent of the}me how to get to the Majestic 
public schools of Chicago. Theatre?” “Which way is McDon- 
nell’s?” “Can you tell me a good 


boarding place where I can spend the 
night?” All these and hundreds more 
I have been asked. 

Or again, are you a genial soul who 
likes to greet your friends in multi- 
tudes; or are you desirous of seeing 
someone in particular; or, most tragic 
of all, are you in search of a long-lost 
brother? Then sell The Woman's 
Journal on the corner, and assuredly 
all whom you ever knew or dreamed 
of knowing will pass by. You may 
wait upon a corner half a day and see 
no familiar face, but do you but sell 
papers for five minutes and the num- 
ber of your acquaintances will amaze 
you. 

Are you sick and out of sorts? Doc- 
tors rave over the fresh air cure for 
colds, and lungs, and general ill- 
health. Go and sell Woman's Jour- 
nals. 

Or is ambition gnawing at your 
heart and drawing you on to be a 
famous singer? Then try this exer- 
cise to develop the voice. Stand upon 
the busiest street corner in town, ex- 
tend one hand with a copy of The 
Woman’s Journal in it, and chant 
loudly, ‘“Woman’s Journal, the votes 
for women paper, five cents a copy.” 
Continue this for several hours and 
7ou will have a voice like a siren 
(whistle). 

Perhaps you are not actuated by 
any of these motives. Perhaps you 
are only a frivclous little woman, 
whose only delight is to study the 
styles—then hold, you above all others 








maries. 





could walk easily, they would stray 


should sell the paper. As you stand 





upon the corner you will see tall hats 
and short hats, big hats and little 
hats, big muffs and bigger muffs, 
Striped, checked, green, red, blue 
coats. Styles! You will see styles 
such as you never dreamed of in your 
wildest nightmare! 


And then, you may be just a plain 
person who enjoys having something 
of human nature revealed to her. If 
80, my only advice is, “Sell The Wom- 
man’s Journal on the street corner.” 
You may stand any day and study the 
faces in the hurrying crowd and be 
not one bit the wiser of the thoughts 
and feelings behind those faces. Their 
personalities are shut away from you, 
their thoughts do not touch you, there 
is no link between them and you. 
But hold the paper in your hands, 
raise your voice and say “Woman’s 
Journal, five cents,” and lo, like magic 
you can read the faces of the crowd as 
it gazes. The connection is made. 
For that one instant you are a part ot 
their lives and so can see somewhat 
into those lives, sometimes for more 
than an instant. 


Every now and then someone will 
stop for a word. It used to be a word 
of rebuke fully half the time, but in 
two years things have changed, and 
recently it has been only a word of 
encouragement or praise. Often the 
incident will be amusing or will warm 
cne up with a sense of human kind- 
ness. There came one day the man 
who thrust a beautiful bunch of vio- 
lets into my Journal bag and hurried 
away. And the other man, who 
pressed ten cents into my hand one 
bitter day, and told me to go get a 
drink of hot chocolate. One cold day 
when I Icoked especially uncomfort- 
able, a gentleman passed me a quar- 
ter, and I have been debating ever 
since whether it was intended as a 
contribution to the Cause or as charity 
to the poor newsie. The real newsies 
will be a discovery to the student of 
humanity. Once you are one of them 
they will recognize you when you ap- 
pear, will sympathize with you over 
the weather, and ask you how trade 
has been. You will find human na- 
ture aplenty in the newsies. 

And finally, of course, you who go 
out to sell upon the streets, will be 
giving The Woman’s Journal and the 
Cause a good big boost. 

How can you be restrained from 
doing it! F. H. L. 
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UNCLE SAM HAS MORE SONS THAN 
DAUGHTERS 


An objection that plays a great part in England need not 
bother the advocates of equal suffrage in the United States. 
Great Britain has more women than men. There the Antis are 
eonstantly pointing to the frightful risks of turning over the 
government of the empire to a majority of women. Census 
figures just out show that the United States has 47,332,122 males 
and 44,640,144 females—106 men to every 100 women. This is 
exclusive of Alaska and our island possessions, which would 
give a still larger masculine majority. 

It appears that out of our 48 States only a few have an 
excess of women over men. Therefore, when anyone asks that 
very absurd old question, “What would happen if all the men 
voted one way and all the women the other?” the answer is 
easy: The men would carry the election, 

A. 8. B. 


MISS TARBELL ON “THE UNEASY WOMAN” 





Last week we reviewed the main outline of Miss Tarbell’s 
argument in the American Magazine. Some minor points may 
be worth considering also. 

Miss Tarbell, in her history of “The American Woman,” 
personified all the women of America and wrote of them as 
if they were one big entity. This way of treating the subject 
tends to slipperiness and confusion, for there have always 
been many different kinds of women in America. In her pres- 
ent article, she lumps together all the women who are not 
satisfied with things as they are, under the general description 
of “the uneasy woman,” and proceeds to discuss them en masse, 
Here again this tends to confusion; for a woman may be rest- 
less because she is in pain, or because she is too happy to keep 
still, or simply because there is too little oxygen in the air 
of the room. She may be uneasy because she has not enough 
to do, or because she has too much; in short, for any one of 
a hundred reasons. To try to trace feminine uneasiness almost 
wholly to one cause and to prescribe one cure suggests the 
words of Mephistopheles in “Faust” to the medical student, in 
advising him how to treat his women patients: 

“Their aches and groans 
In divers tones 
Have all one source, one mode of healing.” 

If “the American woman” means anything definite, it should 
mean the majority of American women. But, if se, where is 
the accuracy of such a statement as this: “The most conspicu- 
ous occupation of the American woman of today, dressing 
herself aside, is self-discussion”? A little later Miss Tarbell 
intimates that most women refuse to be interested in the woman 
question. Again, it is no more “self-discussion” for a woman 
to discuss the best ways to improve the condition of women 
than for a man to discuss the best ways to improve the condi- 
tion of the human race, of which he is a part. 

Miss Tarbell says: “Perhaps the most disturbing side of 
the phenomenon is that it is coincident with the emancipation 
of woman.” The emancipation of woman is far from being 
complete as yet. Certainly men would not look upon them- 
selves as fully emancipated if they had no right to vote; if all 
the laws governing their interests were made exclusively by 
women, and if their only way to get their point of view repre- 
sented at all was by arguing with and coaxing the women. 
Even the ballot will not make emancipation complete; many 
old customs and ways of thinking will have to follow disfran- 
chisement into “the dust-bin of the past.” But it is perfectly 

; natural that partial emancipation should strengthen the demand 
to have it made complete. When a woman is bound hand and 
oot she cannot make much of a struggle; but after she gets 
poth feet and one hand free she will struggle vigorously to 
free the other hand. 

Miss Tarbell asks: “Are woman's fetters due only to man’s 
unfair domination?” I never knew a rational suffragist who | 
thought they were. “Or is she suffering from the generally | 
bungling way things go in the world?” adds Miss Tarbell. Of 
course she is; and one reason why they go in so bungling a 
way is that her opinion is not counted, even in matters upon 





which she has especial knowledge and which vitally concern 
her. Miss Tarbell says: “Is not man a victim as well as she— 
caught in the same trap?” Of course he is, and she wants to 
help him as well as herself to get out. 

Miss Tarbell says, “Is woman never a tyrant? One of the 
first answers to her original revolt came from the most eminent 
woman of the day, Harriet Beecher Stowe, and it was called 
‘Pink and White Tyranny!’” It is wholly unwarrantable to 
speak of that book as an answer to the revolt in behalf of 
equal rights. Mrs, Stowe was a part of that revolt; she favored 
granting women education, free speech and the ballot. “Pink 
and White Tyranny” is the story of a man who marries a silly 
little butterfly, and later comes to see how much happier he 
would have been if he had marrieg the strong-minded friend 
of his sister; but he sticks to his foolish wife as a matter of 
honor and duty. The book is not a plea against woman's rights, 
but a plea against divorce. 

The writing of “Pink and White Tyranny” by a suffragist 
shows recognition on the suffrage side that a woman is some- 
times a tyrant. This has in fact been recognized all along. 
John Stuart Mill wrote: 

“There are, no doubt, women, as there are men, whom 
equality of consideration will not satisfy; with whom there is 
no peace while any will or wish is regarded but their own. 
But the Jegal subordination tends to make such characters 
among women more rather than less frequent. The law not 
determining her rights, but theoretically allowing her none at 
all, practically declares that the measure of what she has a 
right to is what she can contrive to get.” 

The woman who is a tyrant at home is often a conspicuous 
anti-suffragist abroad. The most plausible and probably the 
most eloquent of the “Anti” speakers today is a woman whose 
failure to get along with her husband and neglect of her only 
child have been for years notorious among her neighbors. Col. 
Higginson said experience had convinced him that the women 
who advocate the subjection of wives in its extreme form can 
generally be divided into two classes—‘schoolgirls without ex- 
perience, and matrons of the most determined character, who 
rule their husbands with a rod of iron.” 

Miss Tarbell says a woman has an unfair advantage because 
“custom makes it cowardly for a man to attempt to demon- 
strate that woman is a tyrant.” Yet, on the same page, she 
tells about a collection of “Poems of Domestic Life” consisting 
entirely, “literally entirely, of the complaints of husbands bul- 
lied by their wives.” Miss Tarbell says that custom “laughs 
and applauds *"Oman’s attempt to fix the charge (of tyranny) 
on man.” As « matter of fact, that style of suffrage argument 
is of all others the most unpopular, as every experienced suf- 
fragist knows. When any unwise woman indulges in it on a 
suffrage platform, the managers of the meeting generally try 
to shut her up as soon as they can. It is the exception and 
not the rule. 

Miss Tarbell says of the average woman: “It is the intui- 
tive loyalty to her Business of Being a Woman, her unwilling- 
ness to have it tampered with, that is today and always has 
been the great obstacle to our Uneasy Lady putting her program 
of relief into force. And it is the effort to move this mass 
which she derides as inert that leads to much of the over- 
emphasis in her program and her methods.” 

In the words of Hudibras, 

“Some have been beaten till they know 
What wood a cudgel’s of by the blow.” 

Women as intelligent as many of the suffragists are, have 
not been beaten in a score of campaigns without learning where 
the chief obstacle lies. If we could be rid of the combined oppo- 
sition of the machine politicians, “Big Business” and ali the 
vicious interests, we should have little trouble either with the 
few women who are active Antis or with the many who are 
simply indifferent. 

Miss Tarbell says: “If she is to attract attention she must 
be extreme. The campaigner ic like the actor—he must exag- 
gerate to get his effect over the footlights.” 

If so, it would seem that no really honest person could 
take part in a campaign for any righteous reform. But it is 
not so. If the campaign is righteous, the facts are enough; 
and any tendency to exaggerate them is a temptation to be 
resisted. 

Miss Tarbell says: ‘Nor is the extravagance of the method 
which the militant lady follows to put over her program, s0 
foreign to her nature as it may seem. The suffragette adapts 
to her needs a form of feminine coquetry as old as the world. 
To defy and denounce the male has always been one of woman’s 
most successful provocative ways!” 

Since Miss Tarbell has just asserted that the alleged ex- 
travagance of the equal-rights woman’s methods is caused by 
her wish to move the mass of indifferent women, it is hardly 
consistent in the next breath to represent militant tactics as 
a modified form of “feminine coquetry.” Nothing could differ 
more widely from coquetry than the spirit of those remarkable 
English militant women. Without wishing to be unduly severe 
—for Miss Tarbell’s general work deserves all respect—it must 
be said that this particular fling is as unworthy and inept as 
Mary Russell Mitford’s description of Florence Nightingale and 
her Crimean nurses as “notoriety-seeking ladies.” 

The prime fallacy that pervades Miss Tarbell’s whole 
article is the idea that the equal rights movement springs from 
sex-antagonism, whereas it is an essential part of the great 
general movement for human freedom and for world-betterment. 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, who bore a large and noble part in 
that movement, said in answer to this short-sighted charge of 
sex-antagonism: 

“Women have no antagonism towards men. We love men 
quite as well as we ought to, and often better, They only need 
te beckon at any moment, and we are ready to help to the 
uttermost. It is this very wish to help that makes us long for 
the ballot. 

“During the Civil War the major of the Twentieth Indiana 
Regiment was brought to my house in Chicago, with seven 
partly-healed wounds, received at Gettysburg. His mother was 
a friend of mine, and I took him in. He told me that in the 
beginning of the battle his regiment was stationed on a hill 
among the reserves. The smoke hid the battlefield; they could 
not see what was going on, and the screaming of the shells was 
eo terrible that he found himself trembling with fear. He said 
to the comrade nearest him, ‘When we are ordered into action, 
if I start to run away, shoot me. Promise me that you will!’ 
His friend answered, ‘Make me the same promise, for I am 
in the same condition.’ After a while the smoke blew away, 





and on a hill opposite they could see other reserves, including 
the Kighteenth Indiana. 

“Presently the other reserves were ordered down, and the 
major cried, ‘Boys, there goes the Eighteenth Indiana into the 
fight!’ It was a magnificent sight. Down they came like one 
man, till the masked battery opened fire on them. The grape 
and canister tore through them, mowing great swaths. On they 
went, keeping step and time, making their way around the 
great mounds of dead. And the Twentieth Indiana watched in 
agony the slaughter of their comrades and friends, and the 
major cried, ‘O God, why don’t they call us reserves into action? 
We could charge down the hill and spike those guns!’ 

“I think of this as I read the papers; I think of it as I go 
among the slums. I say to myself, ‘O God, why do not these 
beloved men, the halves of ourselves, call on us, their reserves? 
We could save them!’ The same lesson comes to us in all our 
work for the uplifting of society.” 

A, 8. B. 
(To be continued.) 





THE LURE OF TITLES 





it has long been charged against Americans that they are 
overfond of titles. “Selling herself for a title” is not an un- 
familiar accusation against our more wealthy young women, 
and might with justice be applied more often, perhaps, to those 
of us who become plain “Mrs.” than to those who attain to the 
heights of Duchess. To be called “your highness” or even “me 
leddy” has undeniable charm for many women. Even to read 
of the Countess, or—most adorable of titles—the Princess, is 
to have one’s imagination stirred. A Princess of ample girth 
and large, heavy shoes, tramping through muddy lanes, is to 
the average person an unlikely vision. The word conveys the 
impression of litheness and grace, gleaming hair and shimmer- 
ing draperies, and a fascinating sparkling coronet. 

It is not strange, therefore, that we in America have gone 
for all these generations under the inconvenient yoke of cer- 
tain stupid titles (if titles they may be called) of our own. 

No words can be less euphonious, or picturesque, or even 
eonvenient, than “Mrs.” or “Miss,” awkward corruptions of mis- 
tress, the prim appellation of our forefathers. Even this form 
of polite address was applied to married and unmarried women 
alike. Today we have not only the uninspiring words them- 
selves, but the unnecessary complication of applying one to 
married women, the other to spinsters. 

This custom would perhaps be excusable were people today 
all known to each other for miles about, and their family trees 
intimate common property—did we still have time for spinning 
and minuets and powdered wigs. But today we don’t know 
even our closest neighbors, nor the life history of anyone. 
Today women must stand on their own feet, and wish to do so. 
They are trying most assiduously to develop their own person- 
alities. ‘Therefore, why should every passing acquaintance be 
put to the embarrassment of guessing the proper title to use 
in addressing a woman? What possible good is accomplished 


by calling one woman Mrs, Smith and the next one Miss Jones, 


when perhaps, after all, it was Miss Smith and Mrs. Jones? 
Would it not be better, simpler and more in harmony with good 
sense and politeness to address both as Madame? 

Why should the marital status of a woman be common 
property, when the question of whether a man is married or not 
is left to be learned by those interested? Our common designa- 
tion of Mr. for men is unpleasing enough, but if it should be 
seriously suggested that we confine the use of Mr. to married 
men and employ Master for the unmarried, we would find our- 
selves in a hornets’ nest. Everyone would at once see the 
awkwardness of the suggestion; but the situation is at least 
nearly as bad at present regarding women. 

Many of our thoughtful women today—and formerly—have 
insisted upon retaining the designation of Miss, and, while this 
custom does unquestionably today entail its own awkwardnesses, 
it would seem on the whole to be more sensible and more in 
harmony with modern thought than the troublesome juggler’s 
trick of suddenly requiring that Miss Mary White be henceforth 
called Mrs. John Doe, to the confusion of herself in all her 
business dealings, and the despair of her friends, who hunt 
directories in vain for the Mary White of other days. 

Anyone who is so weak-minded as to belong to many or- 
ganizations (one is sometimes enough to point the lesson), 
whether charitable or otherwise, must have been annoyed by 
finding it necessary to draw a check to the treasurer, who is 
surely a woman, under the name of John Doe—with the prefix 
of Mrs.; in other words, to a man with the designation of a 
woman. Mrs. Sarah Doe would be bad enough, but Mrs. John 
Doe is an absurdity, 

If women will retain their own Christian names when doing 
acts for themselves, some embarrassment would be saved in 
business life. If they would also be uniformly indifferent as 
to whether they were called Miss or Mrs., whether married or 
not, we would be on the high road to reform. 

Personally, I have no cause of complaining as regards 
myself. I rejoice in having such a heterogeneous lot of desig- 
nations gratuitously bestowed upon me that it is most interest- 
ing what will come next. Professor, Doctor, Attorney, Coun- 
sellor, Treasurer, Miss, Mrs., Mr., follow one another in close 
pursuit. But perhaps my favorite and really quite frequent 
appellation is Mr. Jessie Ashley, Esq. This I love. 

It has therefore seemed to me in moments of weakness 
(or inspiration) that it would be a blessing to weary mankind 
if we could all, men and women, married and unmarried, have 
one good word of courteous address in common and use it until 
the lure of titles shall pass away, and we stand ready each to 
answer to a name unadorned that shall be one’s own for life. 

Jessie Ashley. 

National Headquarters, Jan. 2, 1912. 





You do not find it necessary today to say to husbands, “Your 
wife has a right to read”; or necessary to say to Dickens, “You 
have as many women over your pages as men.” You do not find 
it necessary to say to the male members of a church that the 
women members have a right to change their creed. All that Is 
settled; nobody contests it. If a man stood up here and said, 
“T am a Calvinist, and therefore my wife is bound to be one,” you 
would send him to a lunatic asylum. You would say, “Poor man! 
don’t judge him by what he says; he doesn’t mean it.” But law 
is halting back where that old civilization was; we want to 
change it.—Wendell Phillips. 
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STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING) way in peal after peal of delighted 





The Annual Meeting of the Stock- 
holders of The Woman’s Journal Cor- 
poration will be held at their office, 
585 Boylston street, Boston, on Mon- 
day, Jan. 8, 1912, at 11 A. M. The 
stockholders are respectfully invited 
to attend. 

By order of the Directors: 

Alice Stone Blackwell, 
President. 
Catharine Wilde, 
. Clerk, 





THINGS WE WANT 


From Dollars to Doughnuts for the 
New York State Suffrage Associa- 
tion Fair, Feb. 14-15, at 180 Madison 
Avenue, New York City 








Dollars—All you can spare as a cash 
subscription to the Fair. 

Doughnuts—300 to sell with the 
cider. 


Advertisements—Let each club send | 


at least one for the program. 

Pies—Best home-made, for the pie 
counter. 

Potatoes—Five barrels; apples—ten 
barrels. 

Cranberries—Two crates. 

Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Jellies, 
Pickles, Preserves, Mincemeat, Maple 
Sugar, Honey, Oranges, Celery, Nuts, 
Lemons, Grapefruit, Pumpkins. 

For the Country Fair 








laughter. 

Mrs. Coggeshall died at her home 
in Des Moines, of pneumonia. 

Mrs. Ruby J. Eckerson, Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the Iowa E. 8. A,, 
writes: “Our hearts are crushed with 
our loss. Her place cannot be filled in 
the suffrage work. She was only ill 
six days. She went away from us 
without a pain or struggle, beautiful 
in death as in life. Many indeed have 
lost a dear friend.” But how many 
on the other side have gained one, 
including Lucy Stone and Henry B. 
Blackwell, between whom and herself 
there existed the most sincere affec- 
tion! A Des Moines paper says: 
“Mrs. Coggeshall spent most of her 
life fighting for the woman’s suffrage 
cause. She was locally and national- 
ly known in this respect. But suf- 
frage did not take all her time. She 
found time to serve on various phil- 
anthropic boards, and was a liberal 
contributor to charity.” 

Up to her death she served on the 
board of the Iowa Home for the Aged, 
and the Humane Society. She was 
also a member of the Professional 
Woman’s League and of the Monday 
Club. 

Three of her seven children sur- 
vive her: H. H. Coggeshall and Mrs. 
BE. L. Lingenfelter of Des Moines, and 
George Coggeshall of Massachusetts. 








A CAPTIOUS CRITIC 


Aprons, Underclothing, Handker- _— 
chiefs, Dish Towels, Hand Towels,| 5.1. No Women of Distinction Advo- 
Glass Towels, Sheets and Pillow cate Equal Suffrage 


Cases, Blankets, Counterpanes, Wood- 
en and Tin Ware. 
For the Booths 

“Trifles light as air’—For the five 
and ten-cent tables. 

Sandwiches, Rolls and Cakes for the 
Tea Room. 

“White Elephants’— Things you 
don’t know what to do with. 


TO CONVERT POLICE 


Sending The Woman’s Journal to 
Police Headquarters is the latest thing 
in suffrage propaganda. The Police 
Department of Springfield, Mass., is 
the only one thus favored, up to date. 


ee 


$10,000 FOR SUFFRAGE 





One of the Best-Loved Members of 
the National Association Passes 
Away, Leaving Large Legacy to the 
Cause 





The sudden death of Mrs. Mary J. 
Coggeshall brings keen pain to the 
hearts of the many who loved and 
honored her. She has left a large 
sum to the National Association; but 
no amount of money can serve as 
balm for such a loss. 

Mrs. Mary Jane Whiteley Coggeshall 
was born Jan. 17, 1836, near Cam- 
bridge, Ind. In 1863 she married 
John Milton Coggeshall in Indianapo- 
lis. Two years later they moved to 
Des Moines, and there built the old 
Coggeshall home at Seventh and High 
streets, which was occupied for many 
years by the family. 

Mrs. Coggeshall was the mother of 
seven children. In one of her suf- 
frage speeches she said that the wom- 
en were determined to have the bal- 
lot, even if they had to raise a whole 
generation of new voters to carry the 
amendment, adding humorously that 
she herself had contributed “eighteen 
feet of boys.” Mr. Coggeshall died in 
1889. 

Mrs. Coggeshall was an officer for 
many years in the American Woman 
Suffrage Association, and later was 
a member of the Official Board of the 
National American. She was State 
President of Iowa for a long period, 
and for the past four years had been 
Honorary State President. She was 
a generous contributor, in both money 
and labor, to The Woman’s Standard, 
the organ of the Iowa E. S. A., and 
for two years was its editor. All the 
suffrage work in Iowa revolved around 
her. 

Mrs. Coggeshall was a rare and 
admirable woman, modest, gentle, un- 
selfish, but endowed with much abili- 
ty, firmness and good sense. She had 
unusual gifts as a speaker. When 
she stood on the platform at a 
National Convention, her tall, slender, 
graceful figure crowned with beauti- 
ful gray hair, and her quiet, sweet 
face suggesting a saintly Quakeress, 
no one would have expected the cas- 
cade of wit and fun that came from 
her lips, carrying the great audience | 





Last year the Antis boasted that 
woman suffrage was not referred to 
in the summaries of the year’s prog- 
ress given in the papers; hence they 
deduced the conclusion that it was 
not really a progressive movement. 
California’s adoption of equal suf- 
frage has broken down this barrier 
of silence in the conservative press. 
The person compiling the year’s sum- 
mary for the New York Times de- 
votes nearly half a column to our 
question, though grudgingly and with 
evident ill will. He begins: 

“The movement for equal rights, 
political and legal, is no longer re- 
garded as a joke by legislators or 
publicists, although its hysterical 
phases are as prominent as ever, and 
it would be hard to find among its 
advocates a woman who has attained 
distinction in science, letters, or the 
arts of expression.” 

Selma Lagerléf and Baroness Bertha 
von Suttner each won the $40,000 
Nobel prize by her literary work. 
This may be regarded as attaining 
some little distinction. Both are suf- 
fragists. And Josephine Preston Pea- 
body “did America proud” when she 
took that Shakespeare prize over six 
hundred competitors. Mary Johnston 
is among the most active workers for 
woman suffrage in Virginia. Almost 
all California’s literary women favored 
the suffrage amendment. In Eng- 
land, practically all the women writ- 
ers except Mrs. Ward and Marie Cor- 
elli belong to the Suffrage Association. 
A goodly number of the famous 
actresses are suffragists, including 
Ellen Terry, Julia Marlowe and Maude 
Adams. And can anybody who has 
heard Anna Shaw speak deny that she 
has attained distinction in the art of 
expression? 


MANY FOR SUFFRAGE 


Mrs, Harriet Taylor Upton, presi- 
dent of the Ohio Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, says that 52 of the 119 del- 
egates to the constitutional conven- 
tion are known to favor votes for 





women. 


—_—_— 


MANY MEN ENROLL 


Formation of Dartmouth Men’s League 
for Equal Suffrage Followed Closely 
by New Hampshire Men’s League 
for Equal Suffrage 








The New Hampshire Men’s League 
for Equal Suffrage, which was started 
at Concord about the middle of De- 
cember, has begun with energy, and it 
promises good work for equal suf- 
frage. Some of the best professional 
and business men of the State have al- 
ready enrolled themselves. The 
League started with a membership of | 
50, and now has about 100. Mr. Wit-| 
ter Bynner of Cornish is temporary 
chairman, and Mr. Robert Jackson of 
15 Capitol street, Concord, is tem-| 
porary secretary. The League is non-| 
dues paying, and is organized for cam- | 





~ 


paign purposes. Names for member- 


ship may be sent to Mr. Levin J. 
Chase, Capitol street, Concord, N. H. 
As the Cornish Equal Suffrage League 
has nearly as many men members as 
women, it is evident that the men of 
the State intend to do their share in 
the fight for equality and justice. 





POLITICIANS ARE 
KEPT GUESSING 


Los Angeles Women Will Give No 
Pledges in Advance 








The women of Los Angeles, Cal., 
are planning to give the politicians 
an exciting year. Before the next 
election, it is declared, there will be 
a woman’s political club in every one 
of the 317 precincts. Nor will any 
pledges be given in advance. The 
candidates will be selected at private 
sittings of the clubs. All of which 
is calculated to keep political manag- 
ers on the anxious seat. They will 
realize before the year is over that 
women have more spare time for poli- 
tics than men, and can mass their 
votes formidably.—Corning Journal. 





THE CITY AND THE HOME 





Caroline Bartlett Crane Shows Bear- 
ing of Modern Municipal Problems 
on Domestic Life—Says Woman's 
Ballot Is Needed to Protect Home 
from Encroachments of Trade and 
Partisan Politics 





One of the most interesting ad- 

dresses at the recent National Suf- 
frage Convention in Louisville, Ky., 
was Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane’s 
talk on the problems of the modern 
city. Rev. Anna H. Shaw, in intro- 
ducing her, said that Mrs, Crane was 
“teaching municipalities how to get 
clean and keep so.” Mrs. Crane said, 
in part: 
“Two years and four months ago 
I had the pleasure of speaking before 
an audience in this place. Louisville 
was the first large city of which I 
had made a survey, and my gratitude 
to your distinguished mayor is still 
warm, 

The Case of John Mohl 
“When invited to inspect a city and 
make suggestions, I always begin by 
studying its history and learning as 
much as possible about it. In pre- 
paring to make a survey of Baliimore 
I came upon a curious incident of 
early colonial times. 

“In those days, cities were some- 
times founded by royal decree on a 
given site. It was thus decreed on 
one occasion that a city should be 
laid out on the land of one John Mohl, 
near where Baltimore now stands. 
But John Mohl flatly refused to allow 
a city upon his premises. This seems 
laughable to us now. But is it so 
certain that he was wrong? John 
Mohl had broad acres. I found Balti- 
more congested. He had plenty of 
sunlight and air round about his 
home. In Baltimore people are crowd- 
ed together, and the air is clouded 
with smoke. He had a pure water 
supply. Baltimore had been having 
a typhoid epidemic, He could get his 
vegetables and fruit fresh and clean 
from his garden. Baltimore is strug- 
gling to protect these foodstuffs from 
contamination. John Mohl had free- 
dom. Mayor Mahool of Baltimore has 
set forth the manifold inconveniences, 
absurdities and injustices suffered by 
the citizens owing to the lack of home 
rule. Is it not possible that John 
Mohl may have been a philosopher, 
instead of a very backward man, 
whose name described his nature? 

The Problem. 

“We must have trade, and cities; 
but we should arrange to get the ad- 
vantages of urban life while surren- 
dering as little as possible of the ad- 
vantages of rural life. Instead of 
this, city government, nineteen-twen- 
tieths of whieh is municipal house- 
keeping, is run for us by ward poli- 
ticians. 

) True Economy 
“Whenever we ask for improve- 
ments, we are told there is not money 
enough. Real economy means the 
wisest use of whatever money we 
have to spend. It is not economy to | 
neglect the necessary means of pre: | 
serving life and health. I said to the 
citizens of Minneapolis: ‘You ought | 
to be willing to spend as much to 
keep people from moving to the next 
world as you would to keep them 
from moving to St. Paul.’ | 
“The important problem today is 
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REPUBLICAN 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Daily$8 Sunday $2 Weekly $1 


The Republican is regarded In 
Springfield as a community as- 
set—a newspaper standing for 
the right, first, last and always. 
Its motto, “All the news and the 
truth about it,” tells the story. 
Daily, Sunday and Weekly, The 
Republican is the faithful re- 
corder of events, the fearless 
and vigorous champion of the 
people’s rights. 





Specimen copies of either 
edition sent free on application. 
The Weekly Republican will be 
sent free for one month to any- 
one who wishes to try it. 
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not to defend the city against the 
State, but to defend the home against 
the encroachments of trade and of 
partisan politics. 
Home Rule Not Enough 

“Home rule does not necessarily 
solve the problem. A certain city in 
New York is rejoicing greatly over 
having secured home rule in its new 
charter; but the first use it made of 
it was to defeat a proposal to scatter 
through the city many small parks 
where the children could play, and to 
vote instead for a big Exposition Park 
on the outskirts. The housing pro- 
visions of this city’s new charter allow 
more families to be crowded into one 
house than in New York City. 
“There is often surprising short- 
sightedness among public men on this 
question. In one city, where women 
were making an effort to have the 
sanitary conditions in the slaughter- 
houses and dairies from which the 


ber of the Municipal Council said, 
‘Slaughter-houses and dairies are out- 
side the city, and why should we 
bother with them?’ 

The Home and Politics 
“Woman's special sphere is the 
home, and her special duty the care 
of children. We could not change 
this if we would, and I know of no 
women advocating the ballot who 
would change it if they could. But 
the welfare of the home and the chil- 
dren is closely involved with politics. 
Take the price of meat; the reasons 
for its continually rising were fully 
set forth by Senator Vest, chair- 
man of a Congressional committee, 
twenty-four years ago. Congress is 
still tinkering at the problem, but 
still the price continues to rise. 
“Take the question of correct 
weights and measures. We women 
have nothing to say in regard to the 
enforcement of the law, yet the 
money which a woman has to spend 
will go much further if she gets full 
weight and measure. 

Business Versus the Home 
“The interests of business are 
habitually given the preference over 
the interests of the home. In one 
city there was an outbreak of typhoid, 
but it was hushed up on the ground 
that the necessary repairs would 
make the water roily and render it 
unfit for use by a great photographic 
concern! We discharge sewage with- 
out scruple to pollute the water sup- 
ply farther down the river, thus bring- 
ing sickness into numberless homes; 
but as soon as it hurts trade—such 





as the oyster industry—a strong effort 
is made to correct it. I cannot help 
wishing there were oyster beds all up 
and down the country! All these 
things are matters of vital conse- 
quence to women in their homes, yet 
we are allowed no voice in the mat- 


ter. 
“The idea that it is unwomanly for 


meat and milk came improved, a mem- | 
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in politics soon vanishes when they 
get the ballot. In Michigan, we have 
Secured the right to vote on questions 
of local taxation, and the gas fran- 
chise men who would not sign our 


suffrage petition come now and beg 
us to register. 


Housekeepers Versus Factories 

“In Kalamazoo, a thousand house- 
keepers petitioned the city council to 
abate the smoke nuisance. Six fac- 
tory Owners protested, and the wo- 
men’s petition was put on file and 
still remains there. 

The Home and the Flour Mill 
“A woman who lived near a flour 
mill had to wait to do her washing 
until a day when the wind blew the 
smoke from the mill’s chimneys. away 
from her home, Sometimes, when the 
wind blew the right way and she had 
done her washing and got the clothes 
all out on the line, the wind suddenly 
changed, and the clothes were cov: 
ered with soot. After a time her 
husband’s business led him to move 
away. A few years later it became 
convenient for him to move back, but 
his wife declared that she would 
never again try to keep house in the 
neighborhood of that flour mill; she 
would get a divorce first! Now, 
housekeeping is business, and is de- 
serving of as much protection as any 
other kind of business. 

“Politics governs the purity of the 
milk, and the efficiency of the medi- 
cal department and of the truant 
officer. 

“It is laughable to see the rever- 
ence that people pay to a successful 
business man. Again and again the 
women’s clubs will protest - against 
something which is injuring the chil- 
dren, And then some ‘business man,’ 
who knows nothing about children, 
will come before the City Council 
and speak in cpposition, and the Coun- 
cil will pay more regard to his opin- 
fon than to that of all the women, even 
in questions on which women are ex- 
perts. In one instance the women 
were asking that the cars in which 
milk cans were transported - should 
have their temperature kept down to 
a certain degree. A ‘business man’ 
came and declared that it would cost 
too much to keep the milk as cool as 
that, whereupon the women’s petition 
was dismissed. I aften think of Sid- 
ney Lanier’s lines: 

““Q Trade, O Trade, would thou 
wert dead! 

The time needs heart—’tis tired of 
head.’ 
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Accomplished Without the Ballot 


. “Il read in a magazine an article 
entitled ‘What Women Have Accom- 
plished Without the Ballot.’ It gave 
as an instance the street-cleaning 
which the women succeeded in bring- 
ing about in my own city of Kala 
mazoo. The article did not relate the 
sequel. The streets amd slaughter- 
houses remained clean for a little 
while, but the next mayor turned out 
that good health officer because of his 
views on the Philippines, and the 
women, after having put in such 
prodigious labor, were left with things 
in as unsatisfactory a condition as be- 
fere. If we had had votes to keep 
the right man in office we could have 
made the improvement permanent. 
~A Treasure in Trust 

“Women are often treated as out 
ef their sphere when they interest 
themselves in public problems. When 
a woman newly chosen on the school 
board insisted on investigating the 
school-house cellar, the janitor resent- 
ed it, because, as he said, ‘That there 
cellar war’n’t in any condition to be 
seen.’ It is thought not to be wo- 
men’s business to have control, by 
their votes, over the causes which 
make the death rate of babies ab- 
normally high. They ought to have 
the ballot in the interest of that 
treasure in trust, the rising genera- 
tion. I wish that in legislative halls 
we might hear less of infant indus- 
tries and more of infant human be- 
ings. Women would safeguard these 
interests, for, as Pestalozzi said, 
‘Women are the practical sex.’ 

The Home In the Wilderness 


“Neither trade nor politics is neces- 
sarily ignoble. Trade at its best is 
beneficent exchange. Politics at its 
best is a noble profession, in which we 
would fain engage; but trade and poll- 
tics become a menace when they are 
allowed to encroach upon and destroy 
the homes of the nation. In the early 
days the pioneers and their wives had 
to wrest homes from the wilderness. 
Are there no wildernesses to conquer 
today? Trade and politics sometimes 
make a city a wilderness. We want 
your help to put great trade in its 
great place—and keep it there. 

“Many women are still unawakened 
to the need of their having the ballot. 
We must reach them and awaken 
them through their motherhood. We 
must make them feel. ‘While any little 
child suffers, my little child is not 
safe.’ We must help them to enter 
into the spirit of that noblest of poems 
by Mrs. Gilman on ‘The Child.’ 

“When the true home-loving woman 
perceives that her home is only a part 
of the homes of the nation, and her 
ehild part of the childhood of the race, 
she will try to safeguard them all, and 
will see her need of the ballot to bring 
it about. That day is coming. O 
women, let it not come in spite of you, 
but with the aid of your help and 
prayers!” 


—_——— 


TENNESSEE AWAKE 





New Suffrage League Formed at Chat- 
tanooga with Infiuential Member- 
ship and Cooperation from the Local 
Press 





When Miss Margaret Ervin, Jr., and 
Mrs. Catherine J. Wester returned 
from the National Suffrage Conven- 
tion at Louisville they decided that a 
Suffrage League must be formed in 
Chattanooga. They were dissuaded 
from making any attempt, even by suf- 
fragists, because it was thought the 
cause was so unpopular that it would 
be impossible to get a following. But 
by the middle of December they had 
made a splendid start. They found 
the press friendly, and a League has 
been formed with a membership of 
about 70. 

The officers are: President, Mrs. E. 
W. Pentecost; vice-president, Miss 
Margaret Ervin; secretary, Miss Elea- 
nor Coonrod; treasurer, Miss E. Bev- 
erly Evans. The League has among 
its members two prominent clergy- 
men; Mrs. Frances Fort Brown and 
Miss Kate Fort, both writers of note; 
Miss D. P. Montague, president of the 
City Beautiful Club; several prom- 
inent W. C. T. U. and church work- 
ers, two newspaper representatives, 
two lawyers, two teachers, a real es- 
tate dealer, an architect and several 
business women. 

An original poem was written for 
the first meeting by Mrs. Catherine J. 
Weater. 
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tanooga Central Labor Union, 


taken by the women. 





TWO MEN ACCEPTED 





New Suffrage Club 





nue, the Headquarters of the New 
York State Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, was expected to be for women 
only, but two prominent men have 
already applied, and both have been 
admitted. 

Mrs. Raymond Brown explains that, 
while the club has not sought mem- 
bers among men, the applications of 
George Foster Peabody and Major 
Duncan Harrison were readily ac- 
cepted. 

“Men have always barred us out of 
their clubs,” she said, “but we hold 
no ill-feeling against them for this. 
I think the fact that we have made 
the club attractive enough for men 
to desire to come into it merely re- 
flects credit upon our efforts.” 


WOMEN VOTERS GROW 
AND MEN FALL OFF 


Just 111,829 men and 12,359 women 
will be entitled to vote in Boston at 
the coming city election. 

While the foregoing figures show a 
gain of over 1600 more male voters 
in this city over last year, they in- 
clude the 3061 male voters in Hyde 
Park, making an actual falling off in 
the number of male voters in the 25 
old wards of Boston of 1455. 

The women voters’ lists, in both 
Boston and Hyde Park, show in- 
creases this year, the gain in the old 
25 wards of Boston being 778 and that 
in Hyde Park 62. Of the 12,359 wom- 
en registered, 2012 are new registra- 
tions this year. The others were on 
the register before, 


A WOMAN JUSTICE 
OF THE PEACE 








Original Methods of Judge Garrett 
of Wyoming—She Settles Neigh- 
borhood Quarrels with the Ald of 
Savory Dinners, and Prevents 
Shootings and Divorces by Motherly 
Advice—“A Solomon in Petticoats” 





Ex-Chief Justice Groesbeck of Wy- 
oming lately advised Marion Hamil- 
ton Carter to interview “Judge” Gar- 
rett. “Most remarkable woman in 
the county,” he said. “Power in poli- 
tics. She can do anything—cook a 
dinner, shoot a wolf, shoe a horse.” 

The interviewer meant to spend 
three days with Mrs. Garrett. She 
stayed a month, and came away much 
impressed with her hostess’s kind- 
ness and strength of character, and 
with her unique court methods. In 
the Saturday Evening Post of Dec. 30, 
she gives an interesting account of 
them—and a new argument for equal 
suffrage. 

Mrs. Garrett’s “precinct” covers 
about 300 square miles. The families 
are scattered. Stock-raising is the 
only industry, and most of her cases 
have to do with cattle. 

She is game warden as well as 
justice of the peace; she does not 
hesitate to arrest reckless and heavi- 
ly-armed hunters if she catches them 
shooting antelopes out of season, and 
though some of them are rough char- 
acters, they never think of resisting. 

Besides doing the hard work of a 
pioneer’s wife, and bringing up her 
five children, Mrs. Garrett’s big 
heart and her native wisdom, com- 
bined with her courage and energy, 
have made her a providence to all 
the region round about. She nurses 
the sick, comforts the dying, and 
helps thoze who are in trouble. Of 
her law cases, Mrs. Garrett is re- 
ported as saying: 

“I find I can settle a large part of 
them out of court—at the dinner 
table. I like to do this whenever I 
can, because in a community where 
one has so few neighbors quarrels 
among them do not help anybody, 


uations. 
sometimes knife mad at each other. 
Good Dinners Soothe Tempers 





“On days when I have cases set, 


and 
brought a message from it to the wom- 
en of the Chattanooga E. 8. A. He 
said that the local Central Labor 
Union heartily endorsed this step 


George Foster Peabody and Major 
Duncan Harrison Are Admitted to 


The new club at 180 Madison ave- 


and often develop into very ugly sit- 
Men drive up to the ranch 


John O’Brien represented the Chat-!I always cook an extra good dinner. 
Many of the men who come in on 
assault and larceny cases have been 
keeping bachelor’s hall—and their 


meals are made up of soda biscuits, 
bacon, flapjacks fried in grease, pota- 
toes and canned stuff, all of it pretty 
badly cooked. A good dinner of fresh 
meat and fresh garden vegetables— 
I have one of the best gardens in 
the county—makes a great difference 
in their feelings, besides giving me 
a chance to find out what spleen 
they show toward each other. 

An Amusing Case 
“I remember one time in particular, 
when I was so full of laugh I could 
hardly keep in. I had both the men 
at the table, and I’d say: ‘Mr. Carr, 
will you please pass the potatoes to 
Mr. Bailey?’ ‘Sure!’ ‘Mr. Bailey, will 
you kindly pass the bread to Mr. 
Carr?’ ‘Why, certain!’ 
“They looked daggers at each 
other, but they had to be civil to me, 
and they were afraid of showing bad 
feeling and prejudicing their cases. 
By the time I cut the pie they were 
talking together as pleasantly as pos- 
sible. 
“It was one of the most interest- 
ing cases I have tried. Bailey had 
rented a ranch and bought some fur- 
niture of Carr—about eighty dollars’ 
worth—which he promised to pay for 
on a certain date. When Mr. Carr 
went for the money Bailey put him 
off. Carr went back on the date set 
and was put off again. He went again, 
and when he was put off the third 
time he got mad and said: ‘I'll get it 
out of you somehow, today—I ain’t 
agoin’ to be kep’ ridin’ acrost the 
plains after it all winter.’ 
“Bailey laughed and told him he 
couldn’t ‘get blood out of a stone,’ 
and Carr replied by slapping his face. 
“Seeing that Carr was _ furious, 
Bailey got frightened and ran to take 
refuge in the bunkhouse, whereupon 
Carr drew his gun and fired at him 
twice, one bullet entering the bunk- 
house door close to Bailey. 
“According to Bailey’s version, his 
two little children were playing in 
front of the bunkhouse when Carr 
fired. But Carr said that no children 
were anywhere about, and he brought 
two witnesses to prove that the chil- 
dren were up in the hills a mile 
away. 
Shooting Children Not Allowed 
“I thought the case pretty serious. 
If men want to shoot each other, 
that’s their lookout, but shooting 
round little children is a different 
matter; so I was prepared to give 
the heaviest sentence possible if 
what Bailey said was true. Carr also 
claimed that he fired in the air to 
frighten Bailey, who, he believed, was 
running to the bunkhouse after a 
gun. 

A Youthful Witness 
“One of Carr’s witnesses was a boy 
named Alec Murray, and while we 
were all at dinner it came over me 
that I could get the truth out of him. 
“I examined the witnesses separate- 
ly, and when Murray was sworn in 
I asked him: ‘Alec, do you fully un- 
derstand the meaning of this oath 
you have just taken—that you are 
to tell me the truth and you have 
called God to be your witness?’ I 
talked to him a while and read him 
from the statutes the punishment for 
perjury. ‘Now,’ said I, ‘tell me, just 
as you would to your own mother, 
what happened.’ 
“He told the story straight, pre- 
cisely as Bailey had told it, confess- 
ing before he was through that Carr 
had coached him, and afterward hired 
him to work on the ranch. 

An Indignant Wife 
“Mrs. Carr had come along with 
her husband. She was a huge Ger- 
man woman, and had considerable 
property when Carr married her. She 
had ridden thirty miles on horseback 
to see him through, and she was in 
no condition to do it. I allowed her 
to sit beside me during the proceed- 
ings, though she had no part in the 
case. 
“After Alec Murray had given his 
testimony I said to Carr: ‘This is a 
pretty serious offense you're charged 
with, Mr. Carr. You have not only 
attempted a man’s life, but you have 
risked the lives of two helpless chil- 
dren that your own witness says were 
playing close to the man you fired at.’ 
“Before I could say another word 
Mrs. Carr broke out at her husband: 
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Dorr, Toledo, Ohio. 
do dot for, you verdammt fool? Vat 
you shoodt dot liddle veak-kneed 


critter for venn he runs avay from 
you? You vas big enough to knock 
him all to liddle bits mit your fists. 
But you go und shoodt mit a gun, 
like you vas afraid of dot scoot! Ugh! 
I am ashampt off you—I am ashampt 
I be vife to a man vat can’t use his 
fists, but got to fire off guns by liddle 
children playin’ by bunkhouses! Ugh! 


PHOTOGRAPHER 





NEW YEAR 
PRESENTS 


The best New Year pres- 
ents that you can possibly 
give your relatives and 
friends are photographs of 
yourself made by E. Chick- 
ering Company 21 West St. 
Boston. 


If you will present this 
Ad. at our studio we will 
give you 15% reduction on 
any photographic work you 
may desire. 





Vat are ve comin’ to in der com- 
munity?’ 
“Carr looked as though he’d like to 
sink through the floor. He hadn’t 
been prepared for this sort of at- 
tack from his wife; for, of course, 
he’d told her only his version of ‘the 
story. 
“Before [| could speak she turned 
to me and cried: ‘Mrs. Garrett, I 
vant you to fine him goot und hardt 
—so he gets a lesson he don’t for- 
get aboudt shooting venn he could 
use his fists for it. Und I pay you 
der fine myself. I write you check 
right off now—how much is it?’ 
“So I fined him and she paid, 
thanking me with tears in her eyes 
for the ‘good lesson’ I had given her 
man; and she invited me to come 
down to her place and spend a week 
hunting deer, and bring my friends 
and have ‘von grand time.’ 

Stopping a Separation 
“IT once put my good-dinner-first 
theory to a practical test in a separa- 
tion case. A young couple, living 
about twenty miles off, drove over to 
consult me about the steps they must 
take in getting papers, for they had 
decided to separate. 

The Wife’s Grievance 
“They arrived late in the forenoon 
as I was about to get dinner, so I 
sent the man out to do some chores 
about the corrals and attend to his 
team, and had the woman help me 
with dinner. This gave me a chance 
to hear her side. Her man, she ex- 
plained, was gadding about and stay- 
ing on other ranches—wasn’t provid- 
ing right for her and the baby— 
wouldn’t chop wood or pack water— 
so there was no use trying to stay 
with him any more—they must part; 
and she cried at the thought of leav- 
ing him, and said she’d ‘love him 
through everything,’ even if he left 
her. 

The Husband’s Side 
“I left her peeling potatoes and 
went out to talk with him. His side 
was that her cooking wasn’t fit to eat 
—the house was in a mess and the 
baby too dirty for a man to touch. 
His home wasn’t fit for him to live 
in—so there was no use trying to 
stay with Rosie any more; but tears 
came in his eyes at the thought of 
leaving her, and he said he’d ‘love 
her through everything,’ even if she 
left him. 
“T got dinner on the table and they 
sat down with my own large family. 
I had made oyster soup with canned 
oysters; I opened a can of plum pud- 
ding and tossed together three or 
four pies. Fortunately we had just 
got a quarter of beef, so I had a fine 
English roast besides vegetables. 
“IT piled the plates for my sad young 
coupie, and even when I saw they 





‘I hear enough aboudt you! Vat you 
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THE 


Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Compiled by Anna H. Shaw, Alice 
Stone Blackwell and Lucy E. Anthony. 


A book of woman suffrage readings 
and recitations. 
Price, 50 cents. 
Order from The Woman’s Journal. 


and pudding on them until the man 
said, with a grin, that he believed I 
wanted to bust him open. She, poor 
little thing, said, ‘Nobody knows the 
treat it is to fill yourself full on some- 
body else’s cookin’.’ 


Too Full to Quarrel 
“By this time they were too full to 
quarrel, and I took them into the sit- 
ting room and put them in rocking 
chairs. 
“‘Now,’ said I, ‘I’ve been thinking 
over this case, and it seems to me 
there’s right on both sides. You’— 
to him—‘being the man, ought to chop 
the wood and pack all the water— 
she’s not strong enough for it. You 
say Rosie doesn’t cook. If you would 
provide things to cook, she would 
cook them, but no woman can get up 
a meal if she hasn’t anything to do 
it with, If you buy her flour and 
sugar, and the other things she needs, 
she'll get you up as good meals as 
anybody would want, and what she 
doesn’t know she’s willing to learn, 
aren’t you, Rosie?’ 
“*Yes, ma’am. I'll learn to cook 
anything he likes fer him!’ 
“‘And you're willing to try to keep 
the house and the baby in better 
shape?’ 
“*Yes, ma’am—sure I will!’ 
“‘But, Rosie,’ said I very serious- 
ly, ‘no man likes a dirty baby or a 
messy house, and if you don’t keep 
things nice after this you mustn’t 
blame Will if he goes off to a home 
that is attractive.’ 

“IT wouldn’t go nowheres else,’ he 
said, ‘and she’d orter know it.’ 

“*There’s another thing you haven’t 
stopped to think of,’ I went on. 
‘There'll be talk among the neighbors 
and all sorts of reasons given that 
won't be true as to why you separated 
—and you can’t stop the talk. 

“*You both love each other more 
than any one else in the whole world’ 
—he hitched his chair a little nearer 
hers—and you'd rather cut off your 
hands than give each other up. I 
see it—you needn't say anything about 
it! So I have decided that I won’t 
hear this case now—I set it for hear- 
ing six months from today. What 








could eat no more I kept urging pie 


I want you to do is this: go home 
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and make a fresh start and see how 
things pan out. If you both try your 
hardest for six months and can’t 
make a go of it, come back and I'll 
hear the case.’ 

“IT never saw a happier couple! That 
was the end of their separation. They 
have a large family today, and are 
well-to-do and respected. 

Yellow Biscuit and Pork 

“A good many separation cases, I 
find, resolve themselves into a too pro- 
longed diet of yellow biscuits and 
pork; and a little friendly help in 
showing a woman how to make good 
raised bread or some extra dainty 
her husband likes wards off the cat- 
astrophe. I have done more with the 
kitchen than the courtroom in keep- 
ing the peace of my community. 

Has Served Four Terms 

“I have served four consecutive 
terms—eight years—and I enjoy it. 
It is a great study in human nature. 

_. No Plies Like Mother’s 
“I have been asked if my work as 
justice does not interfere with my 
home duties. 

“No more than going to a matinee 
or downtown shopping interferes 
with the city woman’s home duties. 
I have done most of my housework 
for a large family. Today my two 
daughters are married, I have two 
grown sons and a little girl; and 
every one of them says: ‘There’s 
no place like home and no pies like 
mother’s.’ 

A Versatile Justice 

“I have superintended the ranch 
for months at a time during my hus- 
band’s business absences, looking after 
the home stock, milking, making but- 
ter, feeding chickens, planting and 
weeding my garden. I look after 

the irrigating, doing part of it my- 
self, see to the haying, helping the 
men rake or load when we are short- 
handed. In some seasons we have 
cut 120 tons, and that means cooking 
for four or five extra men that are 
hearty feeders. 
Politics Good for Women 

“The city woman must remember 
that our lives out here are very dif- 
ferent from the lives of women in 
the thickly settled States. We are 
miles from town. We have no church, 
no sewing circle, no social gatherings 
of the sort that bring women together. 
Almost our only interest outside our 
home lies in politics. It is a topic 
we can all discuss, no matter which 
party we belong to. The fact that 
we sometimes disagree and wrangle, 
or that we pull wires, seems to me 
small in comparison with the benefits 
we get through taking an active part 
in something outside ourselves and 
our home interests. There is a great 
deal in the ranch woman’s life to 
make her morbid—the endless round 
of work, the long shut-in winters, the 
lack of society—and we need some- 
thing to take us out, in spite of our- 
selves, and freshen us up. 

“As for the work’s being ‘outside 
woman’s sphere,’ my experience and 
the fact that I have been re-elected to 
office through the men’s vote have 
convinced me that a woman cannot 
only do the work a man would do, 
and in a way to suit the men of the 
precinct, but often a great deal that 
a man would never think of doing, and 
possibly could not do. Certainly 
when a woman has been wronged by 
a man it is far easier for her to tell 
her story to another woman. At least 
it has been so in the cases I have 
dealt with. And where young lads 
have been brought in to be bound over 
to keep the peace, gentle measures, 
motherly advice and a good meal have 
done more to make them mend their 
ways than a fine or jail sentence 
would. 

“I do not mean that I think wo- 
men ought to replace men in this 
or any other office. I think the of- 
ficer should be selected according to 
fitness, without regard to sex, and 
that when a woman is selected as 
Justice of the Peace she can often 
do more good than a man because 
she has the patience and sympathy 
a man often lacks. 

“Out here in Wyoming,” she said, 
women voted before the Territory be- 
came a State, and we think no more 
of it than we do of gettizg in a load 
of groceries for the winter—not half 
50 much, sometimes, when we have 
to send a four-horse team 75 miles 
across the plains to Laramie to bring 
back a ton of stuff. 

“Women are eligible for any poli- 
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of Governor, so the fact that a minor 
position like that of Justice of the 
Peace is held by a woman does not 
excite the comment it probably would 
in the East, where you women do not 
have the power the vote gives to us, 
and do not have the same recogni- 
tion our men give to us.” 





MORAL EDUCATION 


Under the direction of the Confer- 
ence Committee on Moral Education 
a course of eight lectures upon “Biol- 
ogy of Reproduction and Sex Hy- 
giene,” will be given by Dr. Evange- 
line W. Young, at the rooms of the 
New England Woman’s Club, 585 
Boylston street, Boston, as follows: 1. 
On Tuesdays at 11 A. M.: Jan. 9, 16, 
23, 30 and Feb. 6, 13, 20 and 27, a 
course for adult¢# unable to attend an 
evening class. 2. On Wednesdays, at 
8 P. M.: Jan. 10, 17, 24, 31; and Feb. 7, 
14, 21 and 28, a course for those un- 
able to attend a morning class. A 
member of either class may attend 
morning or evening as convenient. 
Course tickets, $5. Apply to Confer- 
ence Committee on Moral Education, 
585 Boylston street, Boston. 








WHY SHALL NOT 
WOMEN VOTE? 





By Gustav Hipke 





We are told that woman shall not 
vote because she can not bear arms. 
This objection seems ridiculous. Can 
any conscientious man or woman hon- 
estly venture to claim that the bear- 
ing of arms in any way influences us 
in our voting capabilities? What if 
women should say that men shall not 
vote because they cannot bear children? 
Would there not be more justice in 
such a demand than in the former? 
Yes, a thousand times more. More suf- 
fering has been endured and more 
blood has been lost by women in the 
bed of honor than by men on the 
field of battle. Again, we are told 
that woman cannot vote because she 
is not familiar with matters of 
State. How many men, pray, how 
many voting men are familiar with 
these matters? We will ask the anti- 
woman suffragists to answer this ques- 
tion. However, when we speak of be- 
ing or not being qualified, we are not 
speaking on the subject of woman suf- 
frage, but on that of qualification and 
not sex suffrage. How the anti-suf- 
fragists like to drift away from the 
subject! 

Again it is stated by anti-suffragists 
that woman’s interest is different from 
that of man, and therefore she must 
not vote. It is true she is different 
and it is because of this that she 
should vote. A true Republic can ex- 
ist only when all classes, all interests 
of both sexes are given a voice. The 
interest of the capitalist is different 
than that of the laborer, and yet no 
capitalist would have the temerity to 
deprive the laborer of his vote because 
of this difference. Then why deprive 
woman, one-half of our citizens, be- 
cause her interests are different? Why 








man, by giving her an interest in this 
Republic? Men of Wisconsin, be con- 
sistent—throw off the shackles—give 
woman her liberty and ask her to 
vote! 


NOW SHE VOTES 





“Do you vote?” I asked a woman 
about two years ago, who had moved 
into our neighborhood, and who was 
the mother of several children. 

“No; I don’t think it a woman’s 
place; the men can attend to that,” 
was her reply. Several months later 
her oldest child, a boy of twelve, was 
arrested for a slight misdemeanor and 
taken to the Juvenile Court. She was 
almost frantic for fear of an unjust 
penalty, but Judge Lindsey only sent 
the boy home with a disgust in his lit- 
tle heart for the folly of which he had 
been guilty, and a promise recorded 
in his brain to avoid committing it 
again. It didn’t take much to per- 
suade that woman to register, and 
vote for Judge Lindsey at the next 
election; and she has voted at each 
election since.—Ladies’ World. 





WAS PIONEER 





In California Suffrage Work—Mrs, An- 
nie Denton Cridge’s Early Labors 
Recalled by Her Son 





Among the many women who 


And with music, dance and laughter 
not make her a true companion of| Why should vice, “protected,” falter, 


’Cause the female of the species is 


Woman who, through God, has made 
Knows no sex in that she beareth— 
Must 


‘Cause the female of the species is 


She can bring to living issues all the 
She can, through her 
Be she Woman, yet not Mother, still 


Many childless lives have mothered 
homeless hearts from No Man’s| Votes for Women Rubber Stamps 


Motherhood is only holy when it 
Souls are higher far than functions, 
Let us meet in cool discussion, if dis- 
Woman, 


Can man know it? Know, moreover, 


Cannot raise her hand to save him 
She will fight him—or fight for him; 


‘Cause the female of the species is 


banner of equal suffrage in California, 
the name of Annie Denton .Cridge is, 
no doubt, forgotten. In 1870 she came 
to California from Washington and 


large town in the State. In many of 
them no woman had ever spoken be- 
fore a public audience until she ap- 
peared. Until her death in 1875, she 
worked early and late for the right 
to vote, and she was confident that if 
she lived until her only son was 21, 
she would be able to go to the ballot- 
box with him. 
Previous to coming to California 
she lived in Washington, D. C., and 
there met Lucy Stone and many 
others of the old guard of equal free- 
dom. 
She was among the first women to 
appear on a public platform in the 
United States, speaking all through 
the Middle West on equal suffrage, 
abolition of human slavery, and other 
progressive questions, as early as 
1853. One little pamphlet of hers, en- 
tled, “Man’s Rights; or, How Would 
You Like It?” had a wide circulation. 
Her dust lies in an unmarked grave 
in Riverside, Cal., but the work she 
did with tongue and pen for better 
things and the carrying of equal suf- 
frage in California is her living monu- 
ment. 
Alfred Denton Cridge, 
Associate Editor of the Portland 
(Ore.) Labor Press. 


RAPS AT KIPLING 








Many Men and Women “Drop Into 
Poetry” to Make Fun of Him 





Kipling’s absurd anti-suffrage poem 
was so tempting a mark for parody 
that it has called out a host of versi- 
fied replies. They are still showering 
in upon us from all directions. It is 
impossible to print a quarter of them. 
One in the New York Sun concludes 
with these lines: 


When the turkey pecks and gobbles, 
screeching forth an awful din, 
When he flops his wings and rushes for 
the bone that’s in your shin, 
Do not mind him, ’tis the hen that 
Kipling says will make you quail, 
For the female of the species is more 
deadly than the male. 


When the bull is snorting freely and 
his tail is lashing wild, 
When he bellows with the freedom 
would fright a grown-up 
child, 
Do not mind him, ’tis the cow that 
Kipling says will scare you pale, 
For the female of the species is more 
deadly than the male. 
Mrs. Alexander M. Sinclair writes 
another parody in one of the maga- 
zines. She says in part: 
When the grasping politician mingles 
freely with his kind, 
He laughs to see the “heelers” fawn, 
but ever in his mind 
A haunting sense of guilt run down 


When the “brothel” sends its beacon 
rays across the darkened street, 


lures our sons’ and daughters’ feet, 
why should “pull,” oft tested, fail? 


at last upon the trail. 


you, male and female in your kind, 


gives no sex unto that mind. 
she plead, who you claim 
ruleth? Will all manly virtues fail 


at last upon the trail? 


pity love should know, 
“mother in- 
stinct,” point a better path to go. 


we need her gentle hand, 


spoke on woman suffrage in every |- 


VOTES FOR WOMEN NOTE PAPER 


NEW SIX STAR 


SUFFRAGE LITERATURE AND SUPPLIES 


Order of any of the following from 
NATIONAL SUFFRAGE HEADQUARTERS 
505 Fifth Avenue, New Yerk 








LATEST PAMPHLETS 





Per Per 
Copy Doz. 
How Six States Won Woman Suffrage 
et ee NS TE cb deocdddcdccevdavisavece 05 50 
Postpaid .06 54 
BY MRS. PORRITT 
The Causes of the Revolt of the Women in England .03 .30 
Postpaid 04 34 
The Militant Suffrage Movement in England........ .03 30 
Postpaid 04 .34 
The Political Duties of Mothers....................- 01 10 
Postpaid 02 14 
ee I ioickG due cauheeedeea es dkeuaeenne 01 10 
Postpaid .02 13 
What Women Might Do With the Ballot 
A new series of pamphlets by eminent authors. 
Twelve are in preparation. The following four 
ready now: 
The Abolition of Child Labor By Florence Kelley 
The Abolition of White Slave Traffic 05 50 
By Clifford G. Roe Postpaid 
Reasonable Postal Laws By James L. Cowles .06 54 
Fire Prevention By Arthur E. McFarlane 
Does the Husband Support the Wife? 
By Emmeline Pethick Lawrence, Editor of 
“Votes for Women,” and Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman, Editor of “The Forerunner”........ 05 50 
Postpaid .06 59 
Report of the Special Commission Appointed by the 
Chamber of Deputies on the Workings of Woman 
Suffrage All Over the World . 
Resumé translated by Mrs. Raymond Brown.... .05 50 
Postpaid .06 58 
Women Should Mind Their Own Business 
By Prof. E. J. Ward 
Why Man Needs Woman’s Ballot  j..... 2 for .05 26 
By Clifford Howard Postpaid .06 .29 
When All the Women Want It 
By Alice Stone Blackwell 
Disfranchisement 
By Dr. W. E. Burghardt Du Bois............... 05 50 
Postpaid § 54 
Breaking Into the Human Race 
Be TRON CRE BRR oc cc cvesecccseccgeiccess .05 -50 
Postpaid .06 56 
LATEST LEAFLETS 
“The Ladies Battle” , 
An Answer to Molly Elliott Seawell 
By Alice Stone Blackwell 
Mrs. Howe’s Census Per 100 
Extracts from a Canvass of the > Postpaid .20 15 
Clergy in the Suffrage States 
Gains in Equal Suffrage 
A Table Showing the Progress 
in the Past Eighty Years 
Rainbow Fliers in German.................. Postpaid .20 15 
The New America 
Suffrage Song Used in the California Campaign 01 76 
Postpaid .02 87 
CALENDARS 


A Woman’s Calendar 
Quotations from Master Minds 
Printed in brown and gold, 30 per cent. discount 
Oe es OE Be OP is. oo 04 0 0 eo hock desvceues .50 
Postpaid 54 
English Santa Claus Calendar 
Gay color and pretty sentiment.............. 15 
Postpaid .20 


PENNANTS 
Yellow felt with white letters Per doz. 
Lares GiB ISE80 IMEROR. 220 ccc ccscccccesevees 50 5.40 
EE OR dace a aah ke 68d aw ke a brewed Kae eie 25 2.40 





VOTES FOR WOMEN BUTTERFLIES 
A New Kind of Suffrage Badge 


They stick tight 
Wherever they light, 
Try them and see. 


Good as Favors at Fairs, Luncheons 


THE NEW STICKER OR SEAL 


An adaptation of the design show- 
ing Liberty welcoming the new star— 
California. 
Use them on all your letters and 
parcels. 
Neatly put up in oiled paper books 


to earth, doth make him pale, of 100. and Teas, or to sell at meetings 
‘Cause the female of the species is} Price, per book .........-++-++: 90.75) two for en aaa 4 
at last upon the trail. Price, 10 DOOkKS .......eeecveees 5.00 $2.00 per 100. 4 
err eee 1 Cent Each Postpaid $2.20 per 100. 








NEW POST CARD 


Liberty welcoming the sixth star. 





Dainty colors in dainty boxes | Price .............. 00.0000. 2 for 5c 
he ME ET: $1.00 
PALE BLUE ENCL 
er ae {SH POST CARDS 
Lettered in silver IN COLOR! 


Prejudice battling with Justice..... 

An artistic picture issued by the 
Artists’ Suffrage League. 
er ey eee Five Cents Each 


CALIFORNIA POPPIES 


Good as decoration. They are gay 
and yellow and each is tied with a 
votes for women ribbon. 

i, Se ee ee Cee 15c Each 
2 for 25c 
$1.50 Per Dozen 


PALE YELLOW 
Lettered in gold. 


6o0c Per Box Postpaid 











BUTTONS 


One cent each. 
75 cents per 100. 
Postpaid 85 cents per 100. 





Votes for Women Paper Napkins 


Just the Thing for Teas, 
Luncheons, Etc. 





Land. 


stands for greatest good, 

“sex” is never motherhood. 

cuss it so we must; 

too, has evoluted—she can 


meet you thrust for thrust. 


that the woman who has made 


him 
to the world wherein she laid him? 


Justice must and will prevail, 


The easiest way in which you can ad- 


Stamp every letter you write this 


ten lecture to accompany them. Can 
be delivered by any one. 


expressage. 


Decorated with a Blue “Votes for 
Women” Border 


Letters this size 
Order now 


=—> VOTES FOR WOMEN << 
Price 35 cents per 100, post paid. 





vertise the cause. 





aps Photograph Gallery 
Price 15 cents, post pald. OF 


SLIDE LECTURES Eminent Suffragists 


iad 
65 Suffrage Pictures with typewrit- 





Am interesting collection of por- 
traits, mounted on canvas, all ready 
for hanging as a temporary exhibi- 
tion. 

The gallery may be rented to any 


Rent of slides and lecture, $5 plus 
suffrage association for the nominal 


Special rates by the 














tical position in the State, even that 


helped in the early days to carry the 


at last upon the trail. w 


eek or month. fee of $1.00 plus expresmage. 
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a breath may 


FIRST WINDOW BROKEN 


Oe Tite Side the Ocean, in Campaign 
fer Vetes for Women 





The Gret window in America to be 
Gamaged im the suffrage campaign got 


eytvrania. The breakage was not done 
by women’s bands, however, but by 
« hich wind It tore down the banner 


ehich the Bogual Franchise Federa- In Alameda County, But Lack the 


Gee of Western Pennsylvania had 
stretched ecroes Wood street in Pitts- 
bersh from the Monongahela Bank 
ballding to Mellors’ music store. The 


fag wrenebed iteelf free only after! yige g site, building and equipment 


it bad torn away a part of the window 
in the bank building 

The bammer announced the lecture 
of Senator Robert M. La Follette, 


Mesic Hall 


The Senator delivered a fine ad-| ine morning the polling place, which 
bh is sald to have given the! was in the Hayward City School, was 
thronged with young women. 


iress. wt 


ause a strong impetus 





MRS. LA FOLLETTE 





Says She Does Not Criticise Militancy 
im England, But it Would Never 
Do in America 





Mrs a Follette, in a syndicate ar- 

says that after every fresh out- 

reak of suffrage militancy in Eng- 

lend. ebe is frightened lest American 

suffragists may be tempted by zeal 

and self-eacrifice to try the same meth- 
She adds 

1 am not criticising the course of 

« English women, which custom and 

tradition warrants and makes effective 

ss a campaign program. When they 


defy the police, break windows, pester 
minister, they are pursuing 
which men have pursued 
to demonstrate that they 


tbe rime 
tbe policy 


before them 


are in earnest in demanding constitu- 
mal rights. But imagine the dire 
ensequences if American men should 
se seach belligerent methods in pro- 
{ theiy crievances!” 
Neither American women nor Amer- 
am men are likely to resort to these 
Muglish methods, and for the same 
eason: American legislative proced- 
sre does not make it possible for a 


Legislature to 


sma minority of a 


block a bill for forty years after the] mentioned. In the New York Con- 
majority of the members are ready to] stitutional Convention of 1894 he 
pass it. If it did, something would] made an able plea for equal suffrage, 


ndoubtedly happen—though it might 

t be jest what happened in England. 
et ws be thankful that we are not 
driven to these painful modes of pro- 
paganda 

Mre La Follette distinguishes, as 
some of our good conservative suf- 
fragists do not, between methods 
which are lawless and those which are 
merely movel. She says: 

Ageressive campaigning for suf- 
frage is as legitimate as for other 
good purposes Street parades, open- 
alr meetings, where effective in awak- 
ening interest, arousing enthusiasm 
and educating the public, should have 
our approval. There are all kinds of 
people, and in a cause of universal in- 
terest there should be all kinds of 
honest appeal. Salvation Army meth- 
ods bave a psychological basis that no 
earnest advocates of a great cause can 
ignore if they would succeed. But for 
that very reason we cannot afford to 
adopt English methods in conflict with 
American sentiment.” 





FUTURE WORK 


OF THE WOMAN CITIZEN| 2s arisen. 





it ls gratifying to ali interested in 
the mental activities of California 
women, to see how they are taking 


bold of vital questions, at this junc-| Tweed carried the charter through the 
Legislature of this State, and that six 
subject to the new life of the ruler.| Senators each received $10,000 for his 
vote. The Senate of the United States 
has been obliged to purge itself upon 
oath, and not with entire success, 
either, of having sold itself for sugar. 
Will you draw the line at the United 
States Senate? If you are going to 
draw the line against the voting class 
who sell themselves, I commend to 


ture—the joining of the old life of the 


full 
Freedom is the freeman’s vote! |®24 doing, one can understand that 
this branch of 


the issue. A two-thirds vote was re- 


which was to be given under the 8U8-/ quired to carry the election. 
plees of the federation in Carnegie despatches say: 


an'’s organization, was active in urg- 
AGAINST MILITANCY | ing the women to cast their ballots. 


the common good.—Mrs. Elizabeth | Johnnie and his mother: ‘Johnnie, your 
broken the other night, and it hap-/Raker Bohan in Los Angeles Club 
pened tm the Quaker State of Penn-/| woman. 


BONDS HAVE MAJORITY 





Needed Two-Thirds, Despite Wom- 
en’s Support 





The bond issue of $80,000 to pro- 
for a new high school for Union Dis- 
trict No. 3 in Hayward, Cal., was lost. 
The vote was 511 for and 336 against 


Press 


“Fully 200 women voted. Early in 


“The Union Civic League, a wom- 


Seventeen automobiles were in ser- 
vice to convey the voters to the polls.” 





COLLEGE GIRLS 
FORM CLUB IN KANSAS 


Eighty Young Women at State Uni- 
versity Will Work for the Suffrage 
Amendment 








Eighty girl students at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas have formed a suffrage 
club, which has affiliated with the 
National -College Equal Suffrage 
League. Miss Florence Payne is pres- 
ident. She says: “We mean to have 
the college girls assist Kansas to be- 
come an equal suffrage State.” They 
will try to persuade the men of Kan- 
sas that they know enough to vote. 





JOHN BIGELOW 
ON VOTES FOR WOMEN 





John Bigelow, the distinguished 
citizen of New York who has just 
passed away at the age of 94, has 
had columns in the press devoted to 
his life and work, but his advocacy 
of votes for women has seldom been 


saying in part: 

“I wish to separate this Conven- 
tion frem any portion of responsibil- 
ity for one argument presented before 
it by one of the learned counsel who 
represented, by authority, the adver- 
saries of female suffrage. They sent 
some lawyers to present their case, 
and this is the report of one: ‘The 
number of prostitutes in the city of 
New York has been estimated at from 
30,000 to 50,000. These women would, 
of course, sell their vote. There is no 
class among the present voting popu- 
fation’—mark these words—‘analogous 
to this degraded and unfortunate army 
of lost women.’ 

“The particular claim is that people 
who sell themselves are not entitled 
to the franchise. Let us see where we 
shall draw the line. According to my 
experience, there are occasional sales 
of that sort among our sex. It is only 
while we have been sitting here that 
we have heard that the captains of 
police and their assistants have been 
found selling themselves for various 
considerations, and a great scandal 


“We have heard about the Tweed 
charter. It is but a few years ago, ac 
cording to an eminent Republican 
judge of New York City, that Mr. 





upon us,—a day in which the fem-jinconvenience in voting. 
inine mind has a wide scope, a round-| voted against my wishes. 
ed-cut day, wherein the two points of/| very little time to cast a vote. The 
view, masculine and feminine, will|cry about cruelty to women reminds 
work together on common ground for/| me of a dialogue that passed between 


not.” 


I never 


little sister has been hauling you on 
her sled for half an hour. Why don’t 
you get off and haul her?’ ‘Mamma,’ 
says little Johnnie, ‘I am afraid she 
will take cold.’ 

“The women havé been beaten in 
the suffrage committee room. I pro- 
pose that we should let them go to the 
people and let the people say whether 
they are entitled to the franchise or 


MEMORIAL WELCOMED 





Many Congressman Promise to Sup- 
port Amendment Enabling Women 
to Vote for United States Senators 





Editor Woman’s Journal: 
I have received a great many favor- 
able replies from our Congressmen 
in response to a circular letter I late- 
ly wrote them, asking them to alter 
the proposed amendment of our Fed- 
eral Constitution for a popular elec- 
tion of United States Senators in the 
way indicated in the memorial of the 
Equal Rights Association of Ken- 
tucky, which was presented to Con- 
gress by Representative Harvey Helm 
of Kentucky on Dec. 4. Some of the 
letters follow. 

Sarah Clay Bennett. 
Richmond, Ky. 





Mr. Hobson of Alabama writes: “I 
beg to say that I am for the proposi- 
tion contained in the memorial, and I 
am also in favor of an amendment to 
the constitution to prevent discrimina- 
tion in voting, because of sex, in 
election of President, Vice-President 
and members of Congress.” 





Mr. Martin of Colorado writes: “I 
am heartily in favor of equal suffrage, 
and will be glad to support the pro- 
posed amendment.” 





Mr. Baker of California writes: 
“Yours relative to equal suffrage at 
hand and contents duly noted. I have 
long since been an advocate of your 
ideas, and your letter is therefore both 
interesting and welcome.” 





Mr. Austin of Tennessee writes: 
“T have your favor of the first, and in 
reply will state that it will give me 
pleasure to favor the proposition men- 
tioned by you, when the same comes 
before the House.” 





Mr. Poindexter of Washington 
writes: “I am glad to have your 
views on this subject, and shall be 
very glad indeed to support this meas- 
ure.” 





Mr. LaFollette of Wisconsin 
writes: “I have yours of the first 
inst., and write to assure you that I 
stand ready at any time to give my 
vote to any legislative measure that 
will place the ballot in the hands of 
all the women of the country.” 





Mr. Works of California writes: “I 
am very much in favor of woman’s 
suffrage, and have been for a long 
time. . . . I shall be very glad to do 
what I can to bring about an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States such as you desire.” 





A charity worker, visiting a family 
in the tenement district, was alarmed 
to see the mother dash a cup of cold 
water in the face of the baby she had 
just finished dressing. 

The visitor held her breath, expect- 
ing the air to be rent with screams. 
When none came, the child merely 
whimpering, she said:' “Dear me, I 
should think he’d object more than 
that.” 

“Wouldn’t ye now?” said the fond 
mother admiringly; “sure I’ve been 
practicing on him for three weeks. 
He won’t yell when he’s baptized next 
Sunday! He'll be used to it.”—Ladies’ 





you the advice which the farmer gave’ Home Journal. 
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"Short Stories of Daily Life Tell of Modern Monsters 
Which, Like The Minotaur of Crete, Devour Youths 
and Maidens in Scores and Hundreds Every 
Year and Through Votes for Women Call 
Incessantly for Heroism 


VERY woman and every girl who has read 
Hawthorne’s “Tanglewood Tales,” has felt 
outraged at the annual drawing of lots to see 
which seven youths and which seven maidens 
of Athens should be devoured by the horrible 
Minotaur of Crete. Every year seven boys 

and seven girls were sacrificed to the bloody jaws of the 
pet monster’of cruel King Minos, and the drawing of lots 
was accompanied by sobs and groans and shieks expressing 
the people’s woe, for no one knew whose son or daughter 
would be chosen, and no boy or girl felt safe. 

All who have read the story know how the young Prince 
offered himself as a sacrifice and took it upon himself to 
put an end to the awful monster. Everyone knows, too, 
how Ariadne, the wicked king’s daughter, could not bear 
the thought of so much tragedy and unhappiness, and found 
a way of saving the fourteen young people and assisting 
the young Prince in slaying the monster. 

I say everyone who has read Hawthorne knows the 
story of the Minotaur and has shuddered over it. I say, 
also, that every man or woman, boy or girl, who reads the 
daily papers can tell many stories far more horrible of 
things which occurred only so short time ago as in rgrr. 

For instance, 30 workmen were killed on February 1 
by an explosion of many tons of dynamite and black powder 
at the freight terminal of the Central Railroad in New 
Jersey opposite New York City. 

Forty people were killed on March 9 by a powder ex- 
plosion at the works of the Laffin Rand Powder company 
at Pleasant Prairie, Wisconsin. 

One hundred and forty-five persons, mostly women, 
were burned to death on March 25 in the shirtwaist factory 
fire in the Triangle Building in New York City. 

Seventy-three men and boys lost their lives on April 1 
in a fire at the Pancoast colliery at Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

One hundred and twenty-eight miners were killed on 
April 2 in an explosion in the Banner mine, near Littleton, 
Alabama. 

Twelve persons lost their lives on April 29 by the de- 
railment of a school teachers’ excursion train near Easton. 
Pennsylvania. a 

Seventeen persons were killed on June 24 by a boiler 
explosion on the “City of St. Joseph,” near Memphis, Ten- 
nessee. 

Fourteen people were killed on July 11 in the wreck of 
the Federal Express, near Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

Twenty-one miners were killed in an explosion at Sykes- 
ville, Pennsylvania, on July 16. 

Twenty-eight persons lost their lives on August 25 in 
the wreck of a Lehigh Valley railroad train which jumped 
the track near Manchester, New York. 

Twenty-six persons were suffocated at a moving picture 
show at Canonsburg, Pennsvlvania, on August 26. 

Thirteen persons were killed on September 24 when a 
train struck a hay wagon near Neenah, Wisconsin. 

Seventy-four people lost their lives on September 30, 
by the bursting of a dam in Austin, Pennsylvania. 

One hundred and forty-six miners lost their lives in De- 
cember by being entombed two miles under ground in a 
coal mine at Briceville, Tennessee. 

You will be able to recall other cases of terrible loss of 
life during the year. We shudder over the fourteen boys 
and girls sacrificed in ancient Athens each year according 
to the story, and how we admire brave young Theseus and 
noble Ariadne! But what about the 767 lives sacrificed 
by preventable accidents in the United States of America 
in 1911? ‘icttvae | ie 

Isn’t there incessant call for heroes and heroines to face 
the monsters of modern life, that year in and year out de- 
vour youths and maidens of this country? The boys and 
girls that were fed to the Minotaur of old were chosen 
by lot and no one knew when his turn would come. So it 
is with the modern monster, and no man or woman, boy or 
girl, can feel safe. ; 

You may say it is hard to be a hero or a heroine in mod-- 
ern times, but what can be harder than to see human 
sacrifice 54 times greater than that of Athens, and have to 
remain helpless, simply because you are a woman and have 
no political power? 

If the story of the Minotaur and the record of criminal 
negligence and loss of life in 1911 have put heroism inte 
your heart, will you not make it practical and make it count 
by joining the Votes for Women movement? 

Agnes E. Ryan. 
Is there any wrong being done to women and girls 
which you would like dealt with? Send us the facts. We 


shall not use your name, but sign your name and address. 
We may want to write to you. ‘ 
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